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Foreword 

To the First Paperback Edition 



As in the case of some other titles in the United States Army in 
World War II series, Ulysses Lee’s The Employment of Negro Troops has 
been long and widely recognized as a standard work on its subject. Al- 
though revised and consolidated before publication, the study was writ- 
ten largely between 1947 and 1951. If the now much-cited title has an 
echo of an earlier period, that very echo testifies to the book’s rather 
remarkable twofold achievement: that Lee wrote it when he did, well 
before the Civil Rights movement of the 1960s, and that its reputa- 
tion — for authority and objectivity — has endured so well. 

The U.S. Army Center of Military History thus takes pleasure in 
publishing this first paperback edition of a landmark study in military 
and social history. As a key source for understanding the integration of 
the Army, Dr. Lee’s work eminently deserves a continuing readership. 



Washington, D.C. 
14 April 1994 



HAROLD W. NELSON 
Brigadier General, USA 
Chief of Military History 
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Preface 



Recognizing that the story of Negro participation in military service 
du mg World War 11 was of national interest as well as of great value for 
fut ire military planning, the Assistant Secretary of War in February 1944 
recommended preparation of a book on this subject. The opportunity to 
undertake it came two years later with the assignment to the Army’s Histori- 
cal .Division of the author, then a captain and a man highly qualified by 
train ing and experience to write such a work. After careful examination of 
the sources and reflection Captain Lee concluded that it would be im- 
pract cable to write a comprehensive and balanced history about Negro 
soldiers in a single volume. His plan, formally approved in August 1946, 
was tc focus his own work on the development of Army policies in the use 
of Negroes in military service and on the problems associated with the ex- 
ecution of these policies at home and abroad, leaving to the authors of 
other r ol nines in the Army's World War II series, then taking shape, the 
respon: ibility for covering activities of Negroes in particular topical areas. 

This definition of the author's objective is needed in order to under- 
stand why he has described his work “in no sense a history of Negro troops 
in World War II." Writing some years ago, he explained: “The purpose 
of the present volume is to bring together the significant experience of the 
Army in dealing with an important national question: the full use of the 
human resources represented by that 10 percent of national population that 
is Negro. It does not attempt to follow, in narrative form, the participation 
of Negro troops in the many branches, commands, and units of the Army. 
... A fully descriptive title for the present volume, in the nineteenth century 
manner, would read: The U.S. Army and Its Use of Negro Troops in 
World War II: Problems in the Development and Application of Policy 
with Some Attention to the Results, Public and Military.’ " Thus, in 
accordance with his objective, the author gives considerably more attention 
to the employment of Negroes as combat soldiers than to their use as service 
troops overseas. Even though a large majority of the Negroes sent overseas 
saw duty in service rather than in combat units, their employment in service 
forces did not present the same number or degree of problems. 

The volume opens with background chapters recalling the experience of 
Negroes in the Army in World War I. the position of Negroes in the Army 
between wars, and Army planning for their use in another great war, as well 
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as the clash of public and private views over employment of Negroes as 
soldiers. It continues with chapters on the particular problems associated 
with absorbing large numbers of Negroes into the Army— the provision of 
separate facilities for them, their leadership and training difficulties, their 
physical fitness for service, morale factors influencing their eagerness to 
serve, and the disorders that attracted so much attention to the problems of 
their service. The concluding eight chapters are concerned principally 
with the employment of Negro soldiers overseas, in ground and air combat 
units and in service units. 

The author wrote most of this volume between 1047 and 1951, and the 
University of Chicago accepted its opening chapters as a doctoral disserta- 
tion. After Dr. Lee left the Army to return to teaching, he revised his 
work in the light of comments and criticisms received from the many 
reviewers of his original draft. As revised by Dr. Lee, the work was still too 
long for publication as a single volume; and in my capacity of General 
Editor I have reduced the revised manuscript considerably in length and 
reorganized and consolidated certain of the original chapters. The changes 
made by me were along lines agreed to in conferences with Dr. Lee and in 
consonance with his expressed wishes, or at least with my interpretation of 
them. 

Certain other volumes of this scries, as planned in 194fi, gave particular 
attention to the Army's use of Negroes, notably The Procurement and 
Training of Ground Combat Troops , by Robert R. Palmer, Bell I. Wiley, 
and William R. Keast; The Women’s Army Corps, by Mattie E. Treadwell; 
and The Army and Industrial Manpower, by Byron Fairchild and Jonathan 
Grossman. Bell I. Wiley’s Army Ground Forces Study No. 36, "The Train- 
ing of Negro Troops,” offers an interesting comparative treatment of that 
topic. Dennis D. Nelson's study, "The Integration of the Negro into the 
United States Navy, 1776-1947," deals mostly with the Navy's policies and 
practices during World War II, and the monograph by Jean Byers, “A 
Study of the Negro in Military Service,” describes policies and practices in 
both services during the war. The volume by Charles E. Francis, Tuskegee 
Airmen: The Story of the Negro in the U.S. Air Force (Boston, 1956), and 
the one by Lee Nichols, Breakthrough on the Color Front (New York, 
1954) , offer useful insight into the military service of Negmes during and 
after the war. The reader is also referred, for more detailed maps of the 
many theaters of war in which Negroes served, to the theater volumes of the 
Army’s World War II series. 

In its planning, this work owes much to the Army's first Chief Historian, 
Dr. Walter L. Wright, Jr. The original draft, less the two concluding 
chapters, was carefully reviewed and criticized by a panel under the chair- 
manship of his successor, Dr. Kent Roberts Greenfield, w'hich met on 4 
January 1952. Panel critics in addition to Dr. Greenfield were Dr. John 
Hope Franklin, then Professor of History at Howard University; General 




Wade H. Haislip (USA Ret.), then Chief of the General Staff’s Personnel 
Division; Lt. Gen. Arthur G. Trudeau (USA Ret.) , then Commandant of 
the Army War College; Dr. William T. Hutchinson, Professor of History 
at the University of Chicago; Col. (now Brig. Gen.) George C. O'Connor, 
then Chief, Histories Division, OCMH; and Dr. Donald R. Young of the 
Russell Sage Foundation. Paralleling this panel review all or parts of the 
author’s work went to a large number of knowledgeable critics, many of 
them the leaders of Negro troops during the war, and the work as revised 
lor publication has also been reviewed by several individuals qualified to 
do so. To all of these, named and unnamed, who have read and criticized 
this work, the author and the Office of the Chief of Military History owe a 
debt of gratitude. 

Acknowledgment is due also to those who have contributed materially 
in preparing this work for publication: Mrs. Loretto C. Stevens, assistant 
editor; Miss Barbara J. Harris, editorial clerk; Mrs. Norma B. Sherris, 
photographic editor; and Billy C. Mossman, map compiler. Mrs. Dorothy 
Neill McCabe prepared the index. 

Prefaces usually conclude not only with acknowledgments of assistance 
but also with a statement of the author’s sole responsibility for any errors 
of fact or flaws of interpretation. Since Dr. Lee has not been able to 
participate fully in the final revision and editing of his work, it would be 
improper to hold him responsible for the contents of the work as printed. 
I accept this responsibility. 

Washington, D.C. STETSON CONN 

18 June 1965 Chief Historian and 

General Editor 
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CHAPTER I 



After World War I 



For a decade or more after World War 
I the American public as a whole was 
little concerned with the peacetime 
Army. It was considerably less con- 
cerned with the Army’s plans for the 
current or future use of national man- 
power. For a time in the middle and 
late twenties, war memoirs, fiction, and 
drama enjoyed a vogue, but the general 
interest in contemporary military mat- 
ters was aroused mainly by war revela- 
tions, public controversies such as that 
surrounding Brig. Gen. William Mit- 
chell’s advocacy of an autonomous air 
force, and changes in the high command 
of the services. Demobilization, dis- 
armament, international agreements for 
peace, and economy in public expendi- 
tures were successively central to the 
thinking of the times. They deflected 
public interest from serious concern 
with the internal problems and needs of 
the armed forces. There was a general 
idea abroad that in the event of a na- 
tional emergency the Army, backed by 
the civilian population, should be pre- 
pared. But the likelihood of a national 
emergency seemed remote indeed in an 
era devoted to arms reduction and 
treaties of peace and friendship. 

American Negroes shared the general 
public attitude. In the period immedi- 
ately following World War I, they had 
current and pressing domestic problems 
of their own to claim their attention. 



Northern manufacturing areas, where 
heavy migrations of Negro labor from 
the South introduced a set of problems 
generally unknown before the war, were 
in the throes of postwar readjustment. 
Full-scale race riots had broken out dur- 
ing the war and in the years immediately 
thereafter in East St. Louis, Houston, 
Chester, Washington, Chicago, and 
Tulsa. Racial troubles on a smaller 
scale flared elsewhere. The Negro press, 
churches, and social work organizations 
—the directing forces of Negro public 
opinion— had their hands full dealing 
with these new postwar problems. 

The Military Orientation of the 
Negro Public 

Concern with the pressing problems of 
the postwar period did not cause the 
Negro public wholly to lose sight of its 
relations with the armed forces. The 
Army and military life had long oc- 
cupied a position of relatively greater 
concern and importance to the Negro 
public than to Americans in general. 
Soldiering had been an honored career 
for the few Negroes who were able to 
enter upon it. In the restricted range 
of economic opportunities open to them, 
the military life ranked high. Thus the 
Army and its policies remained a signif- 
icant center of interest to Negro or- 
ganizations, to the press, and to the 
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public as a whole. It was one of the 
few national endeavors in which Negroes 
had had a relatively secure position and 
which, at least in time of war, could 
lead to national recognition of their 
worth as citizens and their potential as 
partners in a common undertaking. 

Since the Civil War, the Army had 
maintained four Regular Army Negro 
regiments, the gth and 10th Cavalry and 
the 24th and 25th Infantry. The men 
of these regiments were the legatees of 
the Civil War troops out of which the 
units had been organized and of the 
Indian fighters and plains soldiers who 
filled their ranks until the turn of the 
century. Until World War II there 
were few Negro communities that did 
not have several honored men of the 
Grand Army of the Republic who could 
be pointed to with pride. Retired in- 
fantry and cavalry sergeants from the 
Regular Army were often leading spirits 
in Negro community life. Some of the 
oldest and best known of the Negro 
schools— Howard, Hampton, Fisk— were 
founded by Union generals. One of 
the schools, Lincoln Institute, later 
Lincoln University, in Missouri, was 
established with funds given by the en- 
listed men of regiments of the United 
States Colored Troops after the Civil 
War. Wilberforce, in Ohio, was proud 
of its pre-Spanish-American War status 
as the only Negro college with a depart- 
ment of military training to which Army 
instructors were detailed. 

Orators and ministers, educators and 
politicians, had extolled the Negro 
soldier as an example of courage and 
loyalty and skill to such a degree that 
the names of Old and New World mili- 
tary heroes of the colored races— Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture, David Dumas, Chaka, 



Antonio Maceo, Peter Salem— were 
familiar enough to be freely used on 
any patriotic occasion. Battles and 
regiments were widely and fully com- 
memorated in books and pamphlets. 1 
Lithographs of Negro troops in action 
and of military heroes were common in 
Negro homes. The participation of 
Negroes in past wars was one of the 
richest veins of material that could be 
worked by the supporters of Negro rights 
and opportunities. 

Negroes, generally, were convinced of 
the unbroken record of loyalty and 
courage of their soldiers. They were 
certain of the benefits which participa- 
tion in each of America’s wars had 
brought them. In 1918, when William 
E. B. DuBois, editor of The Crisis, 
official organ of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP) , sought to defend the thesis 
that winning the war must take preced- 
ence over fighting for the Negro’s 
rights, he wrote: 

The Crisis says, first your Country, then 
your Rights! . . . Certain honest thinkers 
among us hesitate at that last sentence. 
They say it is all well to be idealistic, but 
is it not true that while we have fought 
our country’s battles for one hundred fifty 
years, we have not gained our rights? No, 
we have gained them rapidly and effective- 
ly by our loyalty in time of trial. 

Five thousand Negroes fought in the 
Revolution; the result was the emancipa- 
tion of slaves in the North and abolition 
of the African slave trade. At least three 



1 George W. Williams, A History of the Negro 
Troops in the War of the Rebellion 1861-1865 (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1888); Theophilus G. 
Steward, The Colored Regulars in the U.S. Army 
(Philadelphia: A.M.E., 1904) . In addition, many of 
the regiments of the United States Colored Troops 
and state regiments of the Civil War had their own 
histories. 
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thousand Negro soldiers and sailors fought 
in the War of 1 8 1 a ; the result was the 
enfranchisement of the Negro in many 
Northern States and the beginning of a 
strong movement for general emancipa- 
tion. Two hundred thousand Negroes en- 
listed in the Civil War, and the result was 
the emancipation of four million slaves, 
and the enfranchisement of the black man. 
Some ten thousand Negroes fought in the 
Spanish-American War, and in the twenty 
years ensuing since that war, despite many 
set backs, we have doubled or quadrupled 
our accumulated wealth. 2 

There was little doubt among Negroes 
during World War I that the record of 
the loyalty and courage of their soldiers 
would be preserved in France and that 
the peace would be followed by gains in 
status and opportunity similar to those 
listed by DuBois for wars past. War 
gave them a renewed opportunity to 
demonstrate their loyalty and patriotism. 
Their full support would bring its own 
reward. 

In World War I the bulk of the 404,- 
348 Negro troops (including 1,353 com- 
missioned officers, 9 field clerks, and 15 
Army nurses) were in the Services of 
Supply— in quartermaster, stevedore, and 
pioneer infantry units. Two infantry 
divisions, the 92d and 93d, were formed 
and sent to France. The four Regular 
regiments were assigned to defensive 
positions in the continental United 
States and its island territories. 

The 93d Division was not a true di- 



2 Editorials, “Our Special Grievances” and “The 
Reward,” The Crisis, XVI (September, 1918), 217. 
The first line here quoted is the last line of “Our 
Special Grievances"; the remainder is the opening 
section of "The Reward.” The two editorials were 
printed in sequence as answers to criticisms of a 
previous editorial, “Close Ranks,” in which the mag- 
azine had urged its readers to "forget our special 
grievances and close our ranks” in the fight for 
democracy. 



vision but four separate infantry regi- 
ments without trains or artillery. These 
regiments, three of them National 
Guard, were assigned to the French, 
reorganized according to French tables, 
and used as integral parts of French 
divisions on the Western Front. They 
operated in Champagne, the Vosges, and 
in the Oise-Aisne offensive from the 
early summer of 1918 to the end of the 
war. The 92d Division, largely made 
up of draftees, spent fifty-one days in a 
“quiet” and two days in an active sector 
in France. One of its regiments, the 
368th Infantry, was used for liaison be- 
tween the French and American armies 
at the beginning of the Argonne offen- 
sive while the remainder of the division 
was in reserve. After five days the 
regiment, having experienced consider- 
able disorder and confusion, was with- 
drawn from the line. On 10 and 11 
November, the whole g2d Division was 
sent into action with the other three 
front-line divisions of the U.S. Second 
Army to attack the second Hindenburg 
Line. 

Both the 92d and 93d Divisions had 
Negro officers in junior grades but were 
otherwise generally commanded by 
white officers. The 93d’s National 
Guard regiments also had Negro field 
grade officers, but with the exception of 
one regiment totally staffed with Negroes 
(except for its commander in the last 
months of the war) few remained as- 
signed throughout the war. Both di- 
visions experienced considerable shifting 
of Negro and white officers among their 
various units, with many Negro officers 
being eliminated. 

In assessments of Negro participation 
in World War I, the two infantry di- 
visions got the bulk of public and official 
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attention both during and after the war. 
Their employment and conduct pro- 
duced a fog of reports, rumors, and 
legends which grew and changed with 
the passage of time. The Negroes’ view 
of their participation was considerably 
at variance with that of the Army’s 
senior commanders and of white officers 
of Negro units. Both views influenced 
heavily the developing attitudes of the 
public and the Army toward the partici- 
pation of Negro troops in future emer- 
gencies. Both views had continuing 
importance, for many of the Army’s 
senior commanders of World War II 
were the younger generals and field 
grade officers of World War I and many 
of the leading Negro protagonists and 
spokesmen of World War II were the 
Negro officers and enlisted men of World 
War I. Both had memories coming 
from direct experience or from the ac- 
counts of their contemporaries. The 
two wars were not separated by so long 
a span of years that one did not directly 
influence the other. 

Praise in the Press 

During World War I itself, few weeks 
passed without a detailed reporting of 
the bravery of American Negro soldiers' 
in the nation’s press. Nationally cir- 
culated magazines carried feature articles 
on Negro fighters abroad and the Negro 
journals quoted from the great metro- 
politan papers with approval. The 
United Press reported: 

American Negro troops proved their 
value as fighters in the line east of Verdun 
on June 12. . . . The Germans attempted 
a raid in that sector but were completely 
repulsed by the Negroes. The Boches be- 
gan a terrific bombardment at one minute 



after midnight (throwing over between 
3,000 and 4,000 shells from guns ranging 
in size from 67 to 340 millimeters) . The 
bombardment was concentrated on small 
areas. Many of the shells made holes from 
ten to fifteen feet across. 

In the midst of this inferno the Negroes 
coolly stuck to their posts, operating ma- 
chine guns and automatic rifles and keep- 
ing up such a steady barrage that the 
German infantry failed to penetrate the 
American lines. The Americans mirac- 
ulously sustained only two wounded. 3 

Confirmation of the skill and courage 
of Negro soldiers was reported in other 
ways. The news of Pvts. Henry John- 
son and Needham Roberts, of the 
369th Infantry (New York National 
Guard), who together put to flight a Ger- 
man raiding party, killing or wounding 
twenty or more of the enemy, was car- 
ried in newspapers all over the country 
and became a subject for commendatory 
editorials. The Boston Post, under the 
heading No Color Line There, com- 
mented: “In the service of democracy 
there is no such distinction. General 
Pershing’s late report places on the roll 
of honor the names of two soldiers of 
one of our colored regiments. Privates 
Johnson and Roberts. . . . This is the 
true ideal of service. No matter what 
the color of the skin, we all recognize 
it.’’ And the Pittsburgh Chronicle Tele- 
gram said, quoting General Grant’s Civil 
War comment: “ ‘The Colored troops 
fought nobly.’ That was more than half 
a century ago. They ‘fought nobly’ in 
the plains, in the islands of the Pacific 
and the Atlantic, wherever they have 
been called upon to fight. . . . And 

3 Quoted in The Crisis , XVI (September, 1918), 
238. The regiment referred to was the 371st Infantry, 
93d Division, assigned to the French 157th Division 
but operating with the French 68th Division. 
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now in France they are living up to the 
reputation they have won on other, far 
distant fields.” 4 When their unit re- 
turned, Johnson and Roberts were the 
subjects of laudatory newspaper and 
wire service interviews read all over the 
country. 

Interest in the Negro units continued 
high. A correspondent of the New 
York Times wrote of one Negro unit: 

The regiment’s inspiration to great deeds 
on the front was explained by a Negro 
lieutenant. 

"One of my men came to me several 
days ago," he said, "and asked me why I 
had joined the army. He reminded me 
that I was above draft age and he wanted 
me to tell him what 1 was fighting for. I 
told him 1 was fighting for what the flag 
meant to the Negroes in the United States. 
I told him I was fighting because I wanted 
other oppressed people to know the mean- 
ing of democracy and enjoy it. I told him 
that millions of Americans fought for four 
years for us Negroes to get it and now it 
was only right that we should fight for all 
we were worth to help other people get 
the same thing. . . . 

“I told him that now is our opportunity 
to prove what we can do. If we can’t fight 
and die in this war just as bravely as white 
men, then we don't deserve an equality 
with white men, and after the war we 
better go back home and forget about it 
all. . . « 

When the French Government 
awarded the Croix de Guerre to three of 
the regiments of the 93d Division, to a 
company of the fourth regiment, and 

‘Quoted in The Crisis, XVI (July, 1918), 130-31, 
along with excerpts from the Buffalo Evening News, 
Brooklyn Times, Boston Evening Transcript, New 
York Times, and the New York Tribune. See also 
The Literary Digest, LVIII (September 7, 1918), 48, 
50; Arthur W. Little, From Harlem to the Rhine 
(New York: Covici, Friede, 1936), 192-201. 

"“The Looking Glass: Over There," The Crisis, 
XVI (August, 1918) , 179. 



to the 1st Battalion of the 367th In- 
fantry, 92d Division, each award was 
chronicled in the press. The Literary 
Digest summed up opinion on the award 
to the 369th Infantry: 

Exceptional tho the award of the coveted 
French War Cross may be, the deeds of 
valor by which this negro regiment won it 
are less exceptional than typical of the 
way in which all our colored troops mea- 
sured up to the demands of the war. This 
is the verdict of newspaper correspondents 
and of soldiers invalided home from the 
Western Front. Survivors of the fighting 
now arriving in New York have "nothing 
but praise for the colored troops," writes 
a reporter in the New York Evening Sun. 
"They proved their valor on countless oc- 
casions, and it was one of the common 
stories that Jerry feared the ‘Smoked Yan- 
kees’ more than any other troops he 
met." 0 

As the troops continued to return 
home, articles assessing the role of Negro 
troops in the war began to appear. 
"Like the Senegalese forces of the French 
Army,” Current History reported, "the 
black American troops held their own 
on European battlefields and stood the 
test of courage, endurance and aggres- 
siveness in moments of the greatest 
stress. They fought valiantly at 
Ch&teau-Thierry, Soissons, on the Vesle, 
in Champagne, in the Argonne, and in 
the final attacks in the Metz region.” 7 
On the return of the 369th Infantry, 
first of the Negro regiments to parade 



•"Croix de Guerre and Rare Praise for American 
Negro Troops," The Literary Digest, LX (January 
18, 1919), 55-56. The account continues with nar- 
ratives of individual soldiers. For other accounts 
and comments see "The Looking Glass: Lost Echoes," 
The Crisis, XVII (January, 1919), 135. 

1 “The Negro in the War: How French and Ameri- 
can Black Troops Performed Deeds of Valor on 
Many Battlefields," Current History, XI (December, 
1919), 540. 
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up Fifth Avenue in massed formation, 
the New York Times wrote: “New 
York’s Negro soldiers, bringing with 
them from France one of the bravest 
records achieved by any organization in 
the war, marched amid waving 
flags . . . and Nicholas Murray Butler, 
President of Columbia University, of- 
fered a resolution reading, “No Ameri- 
can soldiers saw harder or more constant 
fighting and none gave a better account 
of themselves. . . . When fighting was 
to be done, this regiment was there.’’ 8 
Even the regimental band, “the band 
that introduced jazz to France,” came 
in for high praise. It was considered 
one of the four best in the world, rank- 
ing with the British Grenadiers, the 
Garde Republicaine, and the Royal 
Italian Bands, one journal declared. 9 

There was praise, too, for the Negro 
service troops in France, especially for 
the stevedores, and for the high motiva- 
tion of Negro draftees. A reporter 
writing a series on the National Army 
camps told of a unit of 1,600 men at 
Camp Lee: 

Ten days after they arrived in camp 
with the first quota last fall, the call came 
for them to go immediately to France for 
special service. The call was sudden and 
unexpected. General Cronkhite [Maj. Gen. 
Adelbert Cronkhite] knew that the men 
had not expected to leave this country for 
several months. He thought that some of 
1,600 might have good reasons for not 
wanting to leave at once, so he called for 
volunteers from the 5,000 other colored 
troops who were in camp to fill whatever 
vacancies there might be in the oversea 
unit. Every one of the 5,000 volunteered 
for immediate oversea service. Then the 
unit was marched to a hall. The general 

8 New York Times, February 18, 1919. 

s The Independent and Harpers’ Weekly, XCVII 

(March 1, 1919) , 286. 



said that there were volunteers to take the 
place of any who wished to remain behind. 
Only 20 per cent of the 1,600 availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to stay at home. 10 

Under the Surface 

While statements of praise presented 
a highly flattering picture of Negro 
troops in World War I, the public was 
not unaware that beneath the surface 
other rumors were running thick and 
fast. The 369th Infantry, “character- 
ized by some as ‘possessing black skins, 
white souls and red blood,’ ” The Out- 
look commented, “ought to silence for 
all time the slanderous charge that Ne- 
groes are cowards and will not fight; 
and the service which these representa- 
tives of their race have rendered in the 
war to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy ought to make forever secure 
for that race in this their native land 
their right for life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” 11 

Cowardice was not the only charge 
that worried Negroes at home. During 
the war other disturbing reports had 
spread through the larger cities: Negro 
troops were being abused by their white 
officers; systematic attempts were being 
made to “break” and demote Negro of- 
ficers; American white officers were 
attempting to import the worst features 
of color prejudice into France; Negro 
troops were being employed as “shock 
troops” in the most dangerous battle 
zones and as labor troops where the 
work was hardest. Other rumors of 

“William S. McNutt, “Making Soldiers in Dixie,” 
Collier’s Weekly, LXI (April 27, 1918), 7. See also 
David L. Ferguson, “With This Black Man’s Army,” 
The Independent and Harpers’ Weekly, XCVII 
(March 15, 1919) , 368, 385. 

u "Honor to Whom Honor Is Due," The Outlook, 
CXXI (February 26, 1919) , 329. 
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wholesale arrests of Negro officers and 
enlisted men made the rounds. Many 
of these allegations were dismissed as 
German propaganda, and all of them 
were formally denied by General John 
J. Pershing. 12 But the Houston riot of 
1917, involving troops of the 24th In- 
fantry, was no rumor. Committees 
were still working in 1919 to reverse 
the death sentence of the soldiers in- 
volved. 

As reports came back from Negro 
soldiers themselves, many of these ru- 
mors, especially those dealing with 
discriminatory treatment of Negro of- 
ficers and men, revived. During the 
course of the war, Negroes had ex- 
pressed two major grievances. One 
centered on retirement in June 1917 of 
Col. Charles Young, highest ranking 
Negro Regular Army officer, on the eve 
of what many Negroes had expected 
and hoped would be his appointment to 
a field command. 13 The other had to 
do with the formation and staffing of 
the g2d Division. 

It was widely believed that the 9 2d 
Division was established by Secretary 
of War Newton D. Baker and approved 
by President Woodrow Wilson over the 
objections of the Army’s General Staff. 
Before it left the country for France, 
there were rumors that the division had 
not been given properly selected men 
and that there were deficiencies in the 
technical training of both officers and 
enlisted men. Deficiencies in literate 



u Emmett J. Scott, Scott's Official History of the 
American Negro in the World War (Chicago: Home- 
wood Press, 1919), pp. 344-53. 

13 Ibid., pp. 64-65; "Army's Only Colored Co- 
lonel, ‘Hero of Race,' Laid at Rest,” Washington 
Evening Star, June i, 1923, quoted in Abraham 
Chew, A Biography of Col. Charles Young (Wash- 
ington: R. L. Pendleton, 1923) , pp. 7, 11-12. 




Colonel Young as a Captain 



and skilled men might have been 
remedied by transfers of men from 
other regiments, but, The Crisis in- 
formed its readers, permission to make 
these transfers had been denied. “Un- 
less this decision is reversed,” the maga- 
zine predicted, “the Ninety-second Di- 
vision is bound to be a failure as a unit 
organization. Is it possible that persons 
in the WaT Department wish this divi- 
sion to be a failure?” the magazine 
asked. 14 After the war, Negroes linked 
the retirement of Young and the staffing 
of the 92d as part of the same official 
strategy. The Army General Staff 
“knew what Young could have made of 



14 Editorial, "The Negro and the War Depart- 
ment,” The Crisis, XVI (May, 1918), 7-8. 
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the Q2d Division,” The Crisis said after 
his death. 15 

Young’s retirement dashed the high 
expectations of Negroes, and the colonel 
soon became a symbol of their disillu- 
sion. They pointed out that he was one 
of the few field grade officers with Per- 
shing in Mexico whom the general had 
recommended to command militia in 
the federal service. 16 Others subse- 
quently supported the claim that Young 
was retired “because the army did not 
want a black general” by quoting white 
officers who had said as much in public 
addresses. 17 

Colonel Young, over the years, at- 
tained the stature of a martyred hero. 
The Negro public became convinced 
that if Young, with his rank and West 
Point background, could be treated so, 
the lot of other Negro officers must have 
been difficult. Stories of wholesale in- 
efficiency on the part of Negro officers 
reached the press, but Negroes were 
frankly skeptical of their accuracy. As 
early as the spring of 1919, DuBois, who 
had gone to France immediately after 
the armistice in search of material for a 
projected history of the war, concluded: 
“So the word to acknowledge the Negro 
stevedore and the fighting black private 
has gone forth, but the American army 
is going to return to America deter- 
mined to disparage the black officer and 

15 The Crisis, XXVI (July, 1923), 106. See also 
William E. B. DuBois, The Gift of Black Folk (Bos- 
ton: Stratford Co., 1924) , p. 131. 

18 Ltr, CG Punitive Expedition, U.S. Army, Colonia 
Dublan, Mexico, to TAG, 21 Aug 16, sub: Recom- 
mendation of Officers To Command Militia in 
Federal Service, quoted in The Crisis, XV (March, 
1918), 218. 

17 Addie W. Hunton and Kathryn M. Johnson, 
Two Colored Women with the American Expedition- 
ary Forces (Brooklyn: Brooklyn Eagle Press, 1920) , 
P- 43 - 



eliminate him from the army despite 
his record.” 1H 

The Negroes’ version of their part in 
World War I was that the root of all 
trouble in the Negro units lay in ani- 
mosities that developed between Ameri- 
can white and Negro troops, and 
especially in those originating with white 
American officers. American Army at- 
titudes, as contrasted with French public 
attitudes, were blamed for developing 
racial frictions. The American high 
command refused, according to this 
view, to regard Negro troops as full- 
fledged American soldiers, whereas the 
French, unexposed previously to large 
numbers of Americans, insisted upon 
treating Negroes as a part of the 1918 
Army of Liberation to be accepted in 
the same manner as any other American 
troops. Negroes remembered the Q2d 
Division's Bulletin 35, issued at Camp 
Funston, Kansas, in March 1918. This 
bulletin urged the men of the division 
to avoid raising the color question, “No 
Matter How Legally Correct,” and 
advised them that “the success of the 
Division with all that success implies is 
dependent upon the good will of the 
public. That public is nine-tenths 
white. White men made the Division, 
and they can break it just as easily if it 
becomes a trouble maker.” The bul- 
letin was interpreted as symbolic of the 
Army’s approach to racial matters. 
Mass meetings were called to demand 
the resignation of the division’s com- 
mander. “At no time during his in- 
cumbency as the head of the Division 
was General Ballou [Maj. Gen. Charles 
C. Ballou] able to regain the confidence 

“William E. B. DuBois, “The Black Man in the 
Revolution of 1914-1918,’’ The Crisis, XVII (March, 
1919) , 223. 
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of the colored masses, with whom he had 
been immensely popular prior to this 
episode,” wrote Emmett J. Scott, as- 
sistant to Secretary of War Baker. 19 

In May 1919, DuBois published a 
series of war documents, including let- 
ters requesting the removal of Negro 
officers before they had been tested in 
battle, orders giving evidence of dis- 
criminatory treatment, and a copy of a 
letter written by the gs»d Division’s chief 
of staff to a United States senator pro- 
posing that never again should a divi- 
sion with Negro officers be organized. 20 
The publication of these documents re- 
newed again the fears of the Negro 
public. After the Post Office Depart- 
ment banned from the mails the issue 
of The Crisis in which the documents 
were printed, Negroes were certain that 
they were genuine and that the full facts 
of the war, as seen by Army officers, 
were destined to be hidden from the 
public. They were certain that if the 
facts were revealed they would show 
that: (1) Negro soldiers and officers per- 
formed well when given a chance to do 
so; (s>) if they did not perform well it 
was because of faulty white leaders too 
preoccupied with their own prejudices 
to perform their military jobs well; and 
(3) Negro soldiers and officers, especially 
the latter, performed jobs better than 
they were credited with doing. Credit 
had to be withheld, for otherwise there 
could be no justification for denying 
full rights and privileges as citizens to 
Negroes who had won their position as 



19 Scott, History of the American Negro in the 
World War, p. 97. 

““Documents of the War,” collected by William 
E. B. DuBois, The Crisis, XVIII (May, 1919) ; Scott, 
History of the American Negro in the World War , 
p. 438. 



Americans and as capable leaders on 
the field of battle. 

Shortly before DuBois’ publication of 
the war documents, a service magazine 
expressed its opinion that perhaps mulat- 
toes might make capable officers, able 
to lead Negro troops, but that it was 
not satisfied that pure-blooded Negroes 
had developed sufficient capacity for edu- 
cation and mental discipline for leader- 
ship. 21 Colonel Young, in response, 
asked if this “surprising generalization of 
lack of leadership and the capacity of 
the Negro officer was derived by con- 
sultation of the records of the War De- 
partment, the press, both white and 
Negro, and the reports of impartial of- 
ficers. The black officer feels,” he con- 
tinued, “that there was a prejudgment 
against him at the outset, and that nearly 
every move that has been made was for 
the purpose of bolstering up this pre- 
judgment and discrediting him in the 
eyes of the world and the men whom he 
was to lead and will lead in the future.” 
Young proceeded to list French and 
American decorations won by Negro of- 
ficers in World War I and to cite ex- 
amples of pure-blooded Negro officers 
of the past, such as the Civil War’s Maj. 
Martin Delany and Haiti’s Toussaint 
L’Ouverture. 22 

Testimonials to the efficiency and 
good conduct of Negro troops were col- 
lected from other American and French 
officers and from the mayors of French 
towns. Court-martial figures were cited 
to disprove charges of misconduct to- 



21 Editorial, “The Negro Officer,” National Service 
With the International Military Digest, V (March, 
1919). > 34 ' 

“Quoted from the New York Post in “The Look- 
ing Glass: Negro Officers,” The Crisis, XVIII (June, 

1919) - 96 . 
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Lieutenant Alexander and Fellow Officers of the 9 th Cavalry. (Lieu- 
tenant Alexander is second from the left, top row.) 



ward the French civilian population. 23 
The loyalty of Negro troops in the face 
of German propaganda focused upon 
the racial disadvantages of the Negro in 
America was described with approval. 24 
Counterexplanations of the performance 
of the g2d Division w^ere advanced by 



25 Cf., "Rap,” The Crisis, XVIII (May, 1919), 12- 
13; Charles H. Williams, Sidelights on Negro Soldiers 
(Boston: Brimmer, 1923), pp. 74-76: Robert R. 
Moton, Finding A Way Out, An Autobiography 
(New York: Doubleday, Page, 1920) , pp. 251-65. 

24 Scott, History of the American Negro in the 
World War, pp. 417-25; Second Report of the Pro- 
vost Marshal General to the Secretary of War on the 
Operations of the Selective Sendee System to 
December 20, 1918 (Washington, 1919), pp. 195-96; 
Monroe Mason and Arthur Furr, The American 
Negro Soldier with the Red Hand of France (Boston: 
Cornhill, 1920), pp. 115-17. 



Negro junior officers of the division. 
“The Ninety-Second Division was a 
tragic failure,” two officers wrote. “It 
was a failure in organization. It was a 
failure in morale. It was a failure in 
accomplishment. . . . the Negro divi- 
sion was the object of special victimiza- 
tion, superimposed upon its sacrifice,” 
they bitterly continued. 

The evidence advanced by the two 
officers for their interpretation of the 
division’s “special victimization” was 
voluminous. The division trained in 
sections and was never assembled in one 
place until the last days of the war. It 
was given “the most ignorant and phys- 
ically disqualified Negroes in the United 
States . . . ,” with 40 percent of its men 
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illiterate. Its white officers were unsym- 
pathetic to the Negro men and hostile 
to the Negro officers. They were all 
Southern “in accordance with tradition,” 
some even introducing themselves to 
Negro troops with the announcement 
that they “had once suckled black mam- 
mies’ breasts.” The model officer held 
up to the Negroes by the commanding 
general was 2d Lt. John H. Alexander, 
who “knew how to stay in his place.” 2Ci 
The Houston riot of 1917 and the im- 
plied threats thereafter demoralized the 
officer trainees at Des Moines, Iowa. The 
white instructors at Des Moines, from 
the Regular units, expected the officer 
trainees to conduct themselves like the 
old Regular enlisted men. Commissions 
were not awarded on the basis of merit, 
but “they went to those regulars who 
had given satisfaction as privates and 
’noncoms.’ Very few of those men had 
even a fair education. , . . They did 
their best as they saw it. But the unal- 
loyed truth is that commissions were 
often awarded to those who were more 
likely to fail than succeed. [One man] 
won a commission by singing plantation 
songs.” Officers were assigned without 
regard to training; infantry officers were 
“indiscriminately” assigned to artillery, 
machine gun, and other units for which 
they had no special training. A gradu- 
ate of the Sheffield Scientific School was 
sent to the infantry while a senator’s 
butler, “commissioned by graft,” went 
to the heavy artillery. 

Training difficulties, the officers’ ac- 
count went on, were slight when com- 



“The World War I Camp Alexander at Hamp- 
ton Roads was named for Lieutenant Alexander, 
second Negro graduate of West Point. 



pared with the lowering of the division’s 
morale in France. Among other things, 
it was charged that the men were kept 
out of schools; leaves were prohibited; 
rather than training, the men spent their 
time at police duties; staff officers were 
changed constantly; white officers were 
transferred into the division and out 
again as soon as they had obtained de- 
sired promotions; Negro officers were 
“terrorized” by wholesale arrests and 
transfers; officers, untrained in the duties 
of those arms, were assigned to artillery 
and the engineers, then blamed for hav- 
ing failed; the division went into its 
sectors without the proper equipment 
and into the short Argonne engagement 
without proper briefing, artillery sup- 
port, rifle grenades, wire cutters, or 
horses. The enthusiasm of the whole 
division was dampened by the restric- 
tions placed upon the contacts of the 
men with French civilians. “The sole 
charge of the division staff was to make 
the life of the Negro soldier unendura- 
ble.” The old Regular Army enlisted 
men, now officers, assisted in breaking 
the morale of the division in an effort 
to “curry favor.” There were a few 
officers whom the men respected; as 
for the rest, “the division had no trust 
in them.” 

The two officers concluded that while 
the division was distinctly a failure as an 
organization it could not be considered 
a combat failure, for it “never had its 
mettle tried. It cannot be said that it 
either failed or succeeded in battle. 
The 368th Infantry was sent ‘over the 
top’ for the avowed purpose of demon- 
strating a failure. For their failure 
General Ballou should be court-mar- 
tialed.” The division was “crippled” 
in training; no corps command wanted 
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it. Yet it cost the United States four 
million dollars a month, they observed . 20 

Most writings on World War I by 
Negro authors had a more moderate ap- 
proach. That the Negro troops were 
not given proper equipment or clear 
orders, that a failure of command and 
the inexperience of troops were responsi- 
ble for their showing, that even so the 
Negro officers and men performed well 
enough to receive numerous medals and 
awards— these constituted the standard 
Negro version of World War I. That 
there was general, though varying, dis- 
crimination and unfairness toward Ne- 
gro troops was an accompanying 
theme . 27 

During the twenties and thirties 
Negroes became more and more con- 
vinced that, if left alone, the Army 
would contrive in any future war to 
limit the use of Negroes to labor units and 
to avoid, if possible, the use of Negro 

M All quotations in this paragraph and the pre- 
ceding three are from letters, William N. Colson and 
A. B. Nutt, “The Failure of the Ninety Second 
Division,” The Messenger, II (September, 1919) , 
22-25. *' or later accounts by other participants 
see Howard H. Long, "The Negro Soldier in the 
Army of the United States,” Journal of Negro Edu- 
cation, XII (1943) , 307-15; and Charles H. Houston, 
“Saving the World for Democracy,” Pittsburgh 
Courier, July 20-October 12, 1940. 

27 Scott, History of the American Negro in the 
World War, pp. 433, 439; William E. B. DuBois, 
“The Black Man in the Revolution of 1914-1918,” 
The Crisis, XVII (March, 1919) , 223; William E. B. 
DuBois, “An Essay Toward a History of the Black 
Man in the Great War,” The Crisis, XVIII (June, 
1919) , 80-83; Colson and Nutt, article cited n. 26, 
above, p. 24; Hunton and Johnson, Two Colored 
Women with the AEF, p. 48; Long, article cited n. 
26, above, passim; Williams, Sidelights on Negro 
Soldiers, pp. 163-66; Carter G. Woodson, The Negro 
in Our History (Washington: The Associated Pub- 
lishers, 1922) , p. 520 (1931 edition) ; Sgt. William O. 
Ross and Cpl. Duke L. Slaughter, With the jyisl in 
France (Baltimore: Afro-American Co., 1919) ; 

Mason and Furr, The American Soldier with the 
Red Hand of France, passim. 



officers altogether. Some believed that 
many of their most promising young 
men in World War I had been assigned 
to pioneer infantry and stevedore regi- 
ments rather than to combat units. 
They felt that with a little more care 
and watchfulness the Army might have 
seen to it that combat units received a 
larger share of these men, with profit 
both to the men and to the units. They 
feared that in another war, instead of 
demonstrating progress over World War 
I, the employment of Negro troops might 
be on a more restricted basis than what 
they considered it to have been in World 
War I. They therefore placed more 
than ordinary emphasis on the impor- 
tance of combat service and of service 
under their own officers. In this view 
they were aided by the normal and 
natural tendency to consider warfare as 
the clash of armed divisions on the field 
of honor rather than as a gigantic eco- 
nomic and logistical struggle in which 
combat units are but a small part of 
the total war endeavor. Without heroes 
in the combat arms, without leaders of 
their own race, war from the Negro point 
of view would remain but an extension 
of the everyday chores which they were 
accustomed to perform anyway. 

The Negro public could not know 
the extent and nature of reports on 
Negro officers and troops contained in 
War Department files, but as memoirs 
of military leaders appeared after the 
war this public became convinced that 
more than a little had gone wrong in 
the use of Negro troops in World War I. 
With the accounts of senior officers 
added to, if not exactly agreeing with, 
those of their own troops, the picture 
of Negro participation in World War I 
became a clouded one. 
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In 1925, when Maj. Gen. Robert L. 
Bullard, commander of the American 
Second Army, published his memoirs, 
the controversy about Negro participa- 
tion in the war reopened once again. 28 
From his wartime diary. General Bul- 
lard quoted: “Poor Negroes! They are 
hopelessly inferior. I’ve been talking 
with them individually about their di- 
vision’s success. That success is not 
troubling them. With everyone feeling 
and saying that they are worthless as 
soldiers, they are going on quite uncon- 
cernedly.” And, of the final attack: 
“The poor g2d Negroes [Diary, Novem- 
ber nth] wasted time and dawdled 
where they did attack, and at some 
places where they should have attacked, 
never budged at all.” 29 As fighting 
troops, General Bullard concluded, Ne- 
groes were simply failures. He de- 
clared: “If you need combat soldiers, 
and especially if you need them in a 
hurry, don’t put your time upon Ne- 
groes. The task of making soldiers of 
them and fighting with them, if there 
are any white people near, will be 
swamped in the race question. If racial 
uplift or racial equality is your purpose, 
that is another matter.” 30 
As successive memoirs appeared in 
later years, uncertainty and recrimina- 
tory doubts about the entire career of 
Negro soldiers in World War I gained 
ascendancy over the optimistic reception 
of the first news from the front. 31 



® Maj. Gen. Robert L. Bullard, Personalities and 
Reminiscences of the War (New York: Doubleday 
Page, igas) , especially Chapter XXX. 

“ Ibid., pp. 295-96. Brackets are in the original. 

80 Ibid., p. *98. 

81 Representative later accounts are: General 

John J. Pershing. My Experiences in the World 
War (New York: F. A. Stokes Co., 1931), 2 vols.; 
Maj. Gen. Robert Alexander, Memories 0} the 



Negroes believed that an impartial ac- 
count would reverse these reports. They 
suspected that all the unfavorable 
narratives about Negro participation in 
World War I were the result of a 
planned attack aimed at discrediting 
their courage. This idea took root in the 
Negro mind and flowered there. Negroes 
had volunteered their best college- 
trained youths for officer training. They 
refused to believe that the generation 
to whom they looked for the future 
could have been responsible for the 
problems of Negro combat units. Hos- 
tile forces within the Army were to 
blame. “Nothing would have been more 
fatal to their plans than a successful 
Negro regiment officered by Negroes,” 
DuBois wrote in 1925. “The Negro 
haters entrenched in the Army at Wash- 
ington began, therefore, a concerted 
campaign [of slander]. Bullard voices 
the re-vamped lie which was plotted in 
1918.” 32 This notion, firmly believed 
in many Negro circles, conditioned the 
attitudes of young Negroes toward the 
Army for a full generation, foT it was 
not allowed to die by Negroes nor was 
it killed off by any word of revision from 
the Army. 

An Army Postwar View 

The Army’s judgment on the future 
of Negroes as a part of America’s man- 



World War, 1917-1918 (New York: Macmillan, 
1931); William A. Percy, Lanterns on the Levee 
(New York: A. A. Knopf, 1940). Accounts by of- 
licers of Negro units arc: Capt, Chester D. Hey- 
wood, Negro Combat Troops in the World War: 
The Story of the 57 1st Infantry (Worcester, Mass.: 
Commonwealth Press, 1928) ; Little, From Harlem 
to the Rhine. 
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power available for military use in time 
of war proceeded from quite different 
premises. Soon after World War 
I, Army organization and personnel 
agencies determined that a definite pol- 
icy on the employment of Negroes was 
needed if the best use was to be made 
of all available manpower in time of 
war. Such a policy was nonexistent in 
1917. With little access to the more 
technical products of social research, 
Army planners generally relied upon 
the testimony of World War I com- 
manders and traditional public atti- 
tudes in judging the capabilities of 
Negroes and in determining possibilities 
for the use of Negro manpower in time 
of war. Of the sources available to the 
Army, World War I testimony was per- 
haps the most important, though tradi- 
tional attitudes played their part. 

Most of the testimony from World 
War I was contained in personal docu- 
ments submitted to the War Department 
and the Army War College by com- 
manders of the 92d Division and, to a 
lesser extent, by commanders of the 
separate regiments of the 93d Division. 
These documents, remaining in type- 
script, were seldom available to more 
than a few officers. Through frequent 
repetition in successive studies and con- 
ferences, however, specific excerpts be- 
came relatively familiar. Other types of 
testimony appeared in commercially 
published memoirs and reminiscences. 
A third class, of increasing importance 
through the years, was the oral account 
—the personal reminiscence or anecdote 
—passed on in officers’ clubs, schools, and 
at social gatherings. Only the first group 
is pertinent here, since it was upon this 
testimony, gathered within a short 
time after the close of the war, that both 



initial and subsequent attitudes affect- 
ing planning were primarily based. 

Most of the testimony came from 
regimental and higher commanders of 
units of the g2d Division, the only full- 
sized Negro combat division with the 
American Expeditionary Forces. This 
testimony was almost uniformly con- 
demnatory so far as the performance of 
Negro combat troops, and particularly 
of Negro officers, was concerned. In- 
fantry commanders were especially con- 
vinced that the training and perform- 
ance of their troops had been a failure. 
Commanders of supporting units, such 
as engineers and field artillery, reported 
relatively greater success, but they too 
felt that combat duties, especially under 
Negro officers, should not be assigned 
to Negro troops. Commanders of regi- 
ments of the 93d Division, whose ex- 
perience was with combat troops organ- 
ized in separate regiments fighting with 
French divisions, made similar com- 
ments on the inadvisability of employ- 
ing Negroes as combat troops, especially 
under Negro officers, although their 
reports showed that their own organiza- 
tions were relatively more successful 
than those of the g2d Division. No for- 
mal comments were received from the 
officers of the four Regular Negro regi- 
ments, for these units were not sent to 
France. The testimony was therefore 
confined to units of volunteers, draftees, 
and National Guardsmen. 33 

The commanding officer of the 368th 
Infantry, g2d Division, for example, felt 
that Negro soldiers were “absolutely de- 
pendent” upon the leadership of white 
officers. Since, he said, combat units 
may expect heavy officer casualties, “I 



** Letters and reports in AWC 127-3-24 (1920). 
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consider the Negro should not be used as 
a combat soldier.” The commanders of 
the 371st and 373d Infantry, 93d Divi- 
sion, 34 agreed, saying that in a future 
war Negroes should be used principally 
in labor organizations. The 372d’s com- 
mander added that if they had to be 
used in combat organizations, “then 
combatant officers should be all white— 
also the non-commissioned officers.” 
The commander of the 365th Infantry, 
92d Division, along with others, added 
a further provision, “a period of train- 
ing at least twice as long as is necessary 
in the training of white troops— other- 
wise they should be used as pioneer or 
labor troops.” Frequently, comments 
included a statement such as that of the 
commander of the 367th Infantry, g2d 
Division: “As fighting troops, the negro 
must be rated as second class material, 
this due primarily to his inferior intelli- 
gence and lack of mental and moral 
qualities.” Others, like the command- 
ing general of the 9 2d Division, recom- 
mended that no Negro units larger than 
a regiment be formed in the future, 35 
and some, including the division’s chief 
of staff, felt that a separate extra Negro 
regiment might be added to every divi- 
sion, “actually making it a service regi- 
ment.” 

The emphasis on the necessity for 
white leadership arose from the convic- 
tion, almost universally held, that, with 



“The 371st was a Southern draft regiment with 
all white officers: the 372d was a National Guard 
regiment from New England, Ohio, Maryland, and 
the District of Columbia in which white officers 
replaced most ol the Negro officers. 

30 This recommendation was bulwarked by a 
comparison of the performance of the separate 
regiments of the 93d with those of the gad Di- 
vision, 



few exceptions, the Negro officer was a 
failure in World War I. The com- 
manding general of the g2d Division’s 
183d Brigade, for one, said, “Negro of- 
ficers did not take proper care of their 
men. They not only lacked initiative 
but lacked standing with their own 
men.” In the judgment of the com- 
mander of the 184th Brigade, “The Ne- 
gro as an officer is a failure, and this 
applies to all classes of Negro officers, 
whether from the Regular Army or from 
the Officers’ Training Camp.” The di- 
vision’s chief of staff did not remember 
“in thirteen months service a single 
report coming from a Negro officer that 
ever gave sufficient information to base 
any plan thereon and practically every 
report had to be checked up by some 
white officer.” 

The reported experience of those 
units which replaced their Negro officers 
with white officers apparently proved the 
point fully. "After the negro lieuten- 
ants of the regiment were replaced by 
white the improvement was such that 
its efficiency was but little less than that 
of the average white engineer regiment,” 
the commander of the 317th Engineers, 
g2d Division, reported. The com- 
mander of the 372d concluded that: 
“The replacement of the combatant col- 
ored officers of the 372d Infantry by 
white officers had, for its effect, a better 
state of morale and discipline through- 
out the regiment; better instruction and 
better tactical control. ... Its work in 
sector warfare there under white offi- 
cers was far more satisfactory than it had 
been two months previous under col- 
ored officers.” Commanders of other 
regiments in which white officers re- 
placed Negroes expressed similar 
opinions. 
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It was clear that most commanders of 
Negro combat troops in World War I 
had little to recommend for the employ- 
ment of Negro troops in a future war 
except labor duties under white super- 
vision. Yet many admitted mitigating 
circumstances in judging the perform- 
ance of the combat units and some 
indicated that the bare recorded facts of 
combat did not tell the whole story. 
General Ballou, the commander of the 
g2d Division, wrote: 

The Secretary of War gave personal at- 
tention to the selection of the white officers 
of the higher grades, and evidently in- 
tended to give the Division the advantage 
of good white officers. This policy was not 
continued by the War Department . . . the 
92d . . . was made the dumping ground for 
discards, both w'hite and black. Some of 
the latter were officers who had been elimi- 
nated as inefficient, from the so-called 93d 
Division. . . . 

In the last battle of the war the Division 
did some very aggressive work, so far as 
the companies were concerned, and the 
same could have been done in the Argonne 
had there not been too much eagerness to 
get the negroes out while their credit was 
bad, as many preferred it should remain. 

The Colonel of one regiment came to 
me, at the request of his officers, to beg me 
to send them to the front, and pledging 
me to a man that they would go to the 
rear only by my order, or on a stretcher. 
Those men would have been dangerous at 
that time, and ought not to have been 
humiliated by being sent to the rear. 



To officer a Division in which the best 
possible leadership was required, only one- 
half as many students were summoned to 
the training camp as were summoned from 
which to select the officers of a white Di- 
vision. [College degrees were required for 
admission to the white camp but] only 
high school educations were required for 
. . . the colored . . . and in many cases 
these high school educations would have 



been a disgrace to any grammar school. 

For the parts of a machine requiring the 
finest steel, pot metal was provided. 36 

Field grade officers commented on train- 
ing and personnel problems: 

It was my experience at Camp Meade 
that there was a tendency to use the negro 
for special fatigue in road building or other 
improvements. Where a single negro unit 
is placed in a white divisional camp these 
things have to be guarded against. . . . 
While I was promoted out of the 92d Di- 
vision a few days after its arrival in France, 
it was my opinion that its being scattered 
in different camps in the U.S. had ma- 
terially effected the training and formation 
of the Divisional Staff. The division could 
not expect to have the same team play as 
one which had trained together at one 
camp.* 7 



. . . in my opinion the negro race did not 
take advantage of the opportunity offered 
them and send their leaders into the war 
as officers. Many of the negro officers had 
been barbers, waiters and had earned a 
living in similar capacities before the war. 
There were negroes with whom I came into 
contact, civilians, who were men of ability 
but the occasions were rare. 38 

No matter what mitigating circum- 
stances were advanced, the general con- 
clusion was that Negro troops could not 
be employed satisfactorily in combat 
units unless such careful selection, inten- 
sified training, and superior leadership 
as had not been forthcoming in World 
War I could be provided. Since such 
selection and such leadership, whether 
white or Negro, would be limited, the 

30 Excerpts from Ltr, Col Charles C. Ballou to 
Asst Comdt Gen Staff College, 14 Mar zo, AWC 
127-19. 

57 Ltr, Col William P. Jackson, IGD, to Asst 
Comdt Gen Staff College, 28 Mar 20, AWC 127-16. 

38 Ltr, Maj Walter E. Prosser (CO 350th FA) to 
Asst Comdt Gen Staff College, 14 Apr 20, AWC 
127-10. 
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bulk of Negro troops should be used in 
service units. Of combat units, those of 
supporting types could best use Negroes, 
though a proportion would have to be 
placed in front-line organizations. 
These should be confined to small units 
if a satisfactory method of employing 
them in conjunction with larger white 
units could be achieved. 

The full testimony and experiences 
of World War I commanders neverthe- 
less left considerable room for doubt as 
to the complete validity of any but the 
most general conclusions, for even those 
commanders who reported least success 
indicated that in any given unit careful 
planning and execution of a different 
order from what had been common in 
World War I might have produced dif- 
ferent results. Reports from the more 
successful units suggested that the pic- 
ture was not universally bleak. Officers 
of certain of the infantry units, while 
recommending changes in organization 
and employment, did not always agree 
with the general conclusion that there 
were inherent difficulties barring the 
way to the formation of successful Negro 
combat units. The white commander 
of the only one of the eight Negro infan- 
try regiments in France to continue with 
all Negro officers, except himself, wrote, 
“I found the men of the 370th Infantry 
generally amenable to discipline, exceed- 
ingly uncomplaining under hardship, 
and the majority willing and ready to 
follow an officer anywhere and at any 
time. ... Of course there was a large 
amount of illiteracy, which complicated 
the non-commissioned officer problem.” 
Some of the Negro officers, he reported, 
were good, but the majority showed a 
“lack of sense of responsibility and of 
initiative.” That the regiment func- 



tioned as well as it did, he added, was 
“largely due to the influence of a few 
good men, [officers who] were loyal, 
hardworking and reliable men. . . .” 89 

He felt that a large error had been 
made in training Negro officers in sepa- 
rate classes: 

. . . men of the two races should be com- 
pared and if the Negro suffers from the 
comparison, he should not be commis- 
sioned. As I understand the question, what 
the progressive Negro desires today is the 
removal of discrimination against him; that 
this can be accomplished in a military 
sense I believe to be largely possible, but 
not if men of the two races are segregated. 

In saying the foregoing, I appreciate the 
tremendous force of the prejudice against 
association between negroes and whites, 
but my experience has made me believe 
that the better element among the negroes 
desires the removal of the restriction rather 
than the association itself. 40 

The commanding officer of the 371st 
Infantry, the only all-draft Negro regi- 
ment staffed completely with white of- 
ficers from the beginning, felt that with 
white leadership “a small number” of 
Negro infantry divisions could be ade- 
quately trained and used by the army 
“as shock divisions ... to equalize the 
losses among the races.” He would not 
deny commissions to Negroes, for he be- 
lieved that incentives to enlisted men 
were essential, but he would confine the 
use of Negro officers to noncombat units 
and would insist on “absolute equality 
of requirements between negroes and 
white candidates for promotion.” Ini- 
tiative, he declared, while rarer among 
Negroes than among whites, was “not 
wholly lacking,” and he then cited ex- 



38 1.tr, Maj Thomas A. Roberts to Asst Corndt 
Gen Staff College, 5 Apr 20, AWC 127—17. 

40 Ibid. 
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amples from his regiment to prove his 
point. The examples included a com- 
pany clerk who went forward to the 
battlefield from the rear echelon when 
he learned that his company had lost all 
its officers, and a linesman who, after 
being seriously wounded, worked several 
more hours to keep the telephone lines 
open, until he dropped from exertion 
and loss of blood. 41 

The conviction that the Army, instead 
of limiting the use of Negro combat 
troops, should attempt to increase their 
efficiency was strongly expressed in some 
of the reports. To heighten their self- 
identification as a vital part of the Army 
team some observers recommended that 
smaller Negro units be attached to or 
integrated into larger white units. One 
commander wrote: 

Personally I think it is a waste of time 
to consider whether we shall have colored 
troops and colored officers. It is quite pos- 
sible that in the future as in the past 
circumstances will arise to compel us to 
have both. 

I think our past policy of massing them 
by themselves has not been wise. 1 believe 
under conditions as they are this policy 



41 Ltr, Col Perry L. Miles to Asst Coindt Gen 
Staff College, undated but received 13 May si, 
AWC 127-22. 



should be modified by doing away with the 
colored regiments and putting a colored 
unit in every regiment, said unit not to be 
smaller than a company and not larger 
than a battalion. I believe in having 
colored officers for these colored units to 
the extent that suitable colored personnel 
is available under the conditions for quali- 
fying for the position of an Army officer. 42 

Although other commentators had 
similar reactions, the adverse testimony 
of most officers of the-g2d and 93d Divi- 
sions was so preponderant that it was 
difficult for Army General Staff officers 
to come to any conclusion other than 
the one w idely held among them in the 
period between wars: Negro combat 
troops in World War I failed to come up 
to Army standards. If such a failure 
was to be prevented in a future war, 
plans that took into account the testi- 
mony of World War I commanders and 
avoided the organizational errors of 
World War I had to be laid to determine 
the best and most efficient means of em- 
ploying Negro troops in a time of na- 
tional emergency. 



12 Ltr, Col Vernon A. Caldwell to Asst Comdt 
Gen Staff College, 14 Mar 20, AWC 127-15. Colonel 
Caldwell had commanded a Negro company in 
Cuba and in the Philippines in the War with 
Spain. For a time, he commanded the 365th In- 
fantry in France. 
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Peacetime Practices and Plans 



During the years of peace, the War 
Department and its General Staff pro- 
ceeded, as was their duty, to develop 
plans for the mobilization of manpower 
in the event of war. Plans for the use 
of Negroes explored various organiza- 
tional possibilities. Some of these were 
derived from the recommendations of 
World War I commanders. Others 
came from the study of historical and 
sociological treatises. Still others were 
the products of a priori reasoning. At 
times, the plans were ahead of the con- 
temporary thinking of comparable 
civilian institutions. Religious denomi- 
nations, public school systems, and indus- 
trial plants, like the Army, had to deal 
with problems of racial adjustment on 
a broad scale. Many of these, again 
like the Army, had developed separate 
methods and subinstitutions for their 
relations with Negroes. At other times, 
Army plans fell behind developing con- 
temporary practices. But they always 
included social and political considera- 
tions along with purely military prob- 
lems. 

The major problem, generally recog- 
nized in planning for the mobilization 
of Negro troops, was how best to build 
efficient military units from a portion of 
the population which, in general, had 
had little experience in the skills and 
responsibilities that go with efficient mil- 
itary administration and leadership and 



which, under existing peacetime condi- 
tions, had little opportunity to develop 
them. Neither in civilian economic and 
political life nor in military pursuits had 
Negroes generally attained positions of 
the type that required the development 
of technical, managerial, and leadership 
skills. While the lack of opportunities 
for the development of demonstrable 
native capabilities was certainly a factor 
in the low status of Negroes in the gen- 
eral American society, the lack of devel- 
opment itself, no matter what the cause, 
could not be overlooked if the Army 
was seriously to attempt to create effi- 
cient Negro military units on a large 
scale. 

Presumably, it could build such units 
from the available material by removing 
the burden of military responsibilities 
and leadership from the Negroes them- 
selves and passing it on to white officers 
and possibly to white noncommissioned 
officers. This method had been widely 
used in the organization of the United 
States Colored Troops in the Civil War 
and in Negro units in World War I. 
A second method would be so to reduce 
the numbers of Negroes called for mili- 
tary service that the importance of the 
question would diminish to a near-van- 
ishing point. A third method would be 
to abandon altogether the attempt to 
build Negro units and place Negroes in 
units along with white soldiers. 
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The first procedure would be ideal 
from the point of view of providing units 
with more experienced leadership, but 
almost every commentator was quick to 
see that, aside from the possibility that 
through the subtle two-way interplay of 
racial prejudices Negro units with all- 
white leaders might be no more efficient 
than in the past, this plan would be at- 
tacked at once because of its implicit 
denial of opportunities and incentives 
to all Negroes, whether qualified or not. 
Both of the other approaches, it was felt, 
would be political and social dynamite. 
As for reducing the number of Negroes 
to such a point that the problem of how 
to employ them would become a small 
one, this might work in peacetime, but 
in time of war, political and social pres- 
sures could be counted upon to create 
demands from both Negroes and whites 
for increased rather than diminished 
use of Negroes in the military services. 
If planned units for Negroes did not 
exist, attempts to place them in existing 
white units might be made. The ma- 
jority of Army officers and War Depart- 
ment officials charged with determining 
policy on the employment of Negro 
troops did not believe that, within the 
existing social structure, there was any 
possibility of creating units racially 
mixed on an individual basis. It 
might be customary for Negroes and 
whites to work together in most parts of 
the country, but it was not customary 
for them to live and play together. 
Nor was the working relationship gen- 
erally comparable to that which is re- 
quired of men operating in a military 
team. 

Where Negroes and whites worked to- 
gether in civilian life, Negroes were gen- 
erally in subordinate positions or in 



types of jobs traditionally reserved for 
them. They were the unskilled workers 
and helpers where whites were the 
skilled workers and foremen; they were 
the porters and janitors and watchmen 
in office buildings where wffiites were 
the accountants and salesmen and man- 
agers; they were the domestics and heavy 
laborers for white employers. The 
skilled and professional workers, the 
tradesmen and craftsmen among them, 
though engaged in a broader variety of 
pursuits than was generally realized, 
were few in comparison with the vast 
majority of unskilled workers who held 
neither responsible nor leadership posi- 
tions in civilian life. Working relations 
between Negroes and whites in the same 
plant were seldom characterized by the 
upward and downward flow of both au- 
thority and confidence so essential to 
esprit in a military unit. Army plan- 
ners took note that the United States 
Navy no longer employed Negroes in 
peacetime at all, except as mess boys, 
because of the problem of “mixing the 
races” aboard ship. Even the Navy’s 
traditional Negro mess boys were giving 
way to Filipinos, Chamorros, and Japa- 
nese. Abandoning the separate Negro 
units was not seriously considered by the 
Army at all. 

The Army recognized that large num- 
bers of Negro troops would have to be 
employed in another war. They would 
probably have to be employed in sepa- 
rate Negro units which would fall heir 
to all the difficulties experienced in 
World War I, where separate Negro 
units with racially mixed leadership, 
especially in combat units, were the rule. 
The question was how to minimize these 
difficulties while still maintaining sep- 
arate Negro organizations. 
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“There Is Not. Enough Army 
to Go Around" 

In its planning lor the future the 
Army, as already noted, had a core of 
Negro Regulars to consider. Their 
presence affected both military plans and 
the reaction of the Negro public to the 
Army as an institution. 

The four Negro regiments, the 9th 
and 10th Cavalry and the 24th and 25th 
Infantry, were established by legislation 
enacted in 1866 and 1869. The first of 
these acts, under which the Army was 
reorganized, increased the Regular 
Army to ten cavalry regiments and forty- 
five infantry regiments. Of the four 
new cavalry regiments two were to have 
Negro enlisted personnel, and of the 
thirty-five new infantry regiments four 
were to be Negro. The act of 1869 
ordered the reduction of the infantry 
regiments to twenty-five as rapidly as a 
consolidation of the existing regiments 
could be made. Under the terms of 
this act, two of the Negro regiments, the 
38th and 41st, were consolidated as the 
24th Infantry and the other two, the 
39th and 40th, became the 25th Infan- 
try. 1 The Revised Statutes of 1878, 
Sections 1104 and 1108, provided that 
the enlisted men of two cavalry regi- 
ments and two infantry regiments should 
be Negroes. There was no express re- 
peal of these sections of the Revised 
Statutes in any later legislation concern- 
ing the Regular Army. 

Therefore, although the National De- 
fense Act of 1920, under which the 
peacetime Army was organized, did not 
require the continued existence of any 



1 WDGO 17, 15 March 1869. The original 24th 

Infantry became a part of the 11th Infantry; the 

original 25th became a part of the 18th Infantry. 



of the Regular regiments— it spoke of 
units and not of regiments— it was gen- 
erally considered within the Army and 
by the Negro public that the Negro reg- 
iments were required by law. During 
the period of successive reductions of 
the size of the Army after World War I, 
the Judge Advocate General advised that 
since repeals by implication were not 
favored and that since earlier opinions 
had held that to alter the composition 
of an arm or service by increasing or 
diminishing the number of Negro organ- 
izations would be an exercise of legisla- 
tive power by the Executive, Negro units 
would have to be retained. 2 

The question was of importance in 
1922 for two reasons. In the reduction 
of the size of the Army many white regi- 
ments had been placed in an inactive 
status. With prospects of further reduc- 
tions in the total Army strength, other 
regiments might be made inactive. “It 
seems to me an absurdity,’’ the Deputy 
Chief of Staff wrote to the Judge Advo- 
cate General, “that with the reduction 
of the Army the War Department should 
be obliged to maintain these four regi- 
ments of colored soldiers. Carried to 
the logical extreme, if the Army were re- 
duced to four regiments, it would nec- 
essarily have to be an exclusively colored 
army.” 3 The second reason was that 
by law the yth Cavalry, then in the Phil- 
ippines, was due to return 400 men to 
the United States. There had to be an 



-In October 1904 and again in April 1907, the 
question of the enlistment of Negroes in the Coast 
Artillery had been raised and the Judge Advocate 
General bad ruled that this question could only 
be determined by legislative and not by adminis- 
trative action. Memo, JAG for DCofS, 15 Mar 22, 
AG 322.97 (3-1-22) (1). 

3 Memo, DCofS for JAG, 1 Mar 22, AG 322.97 
( 3 - 1 - 22 ) . 
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organization on the mainland which 
could receive these men. The prospect 
for the 10th Cavalry was that it would 
become a recruit depot for the shifting 
of men to and from the overseas regi- 
ment. The need to retain these two 
regiments if their current assignments 
were continued seemed strong. At the 
same time, further reduction of the 
Army appeared to make it possible that 
the 2d Division might have to be broken 
up, making two of its regiments inactive, 
and that the 24th and 25th Infantry 
might have to be included in the 2d 
Division. This would be “contrary to 
the policy heretofore held of not brigad- 
ing the two colors together.” 4 

While the Judge Advocate General 
did not believe that any of the four Ne- 
gro regiments could be inactivated ex- 
cept by legislative action, he did suggest 
two practical solutions: portions of them 
might be made inactive, as had been 
done in 1890 when two companies of 
each infantry regiment and two troops 
of each cavalry regiment, white and Ne- 
gro, were skeletonized to effect an over- 
all strength reduction; 5 or the incorpo- 
ration of existing Negro non regimental 
detachments into the infantry and cav- 
alry regiments might achieve an over-all 



4 Memo, DCofS for JAG, 4 Mar 22, AG 329.97 

(3-4-22). In 1919 it had been announced that the 

184th Brigade, to contain the 24th and 25th In- 
fantry, would be attached to the 7th Division, with 

the 9th Cavalry also assigned to this division and 
the 10th Cavalry assigned to the 36th Division. 
This was an interim organization, when twenty 
infantry divisions, each with one cavalry regiment 
assigned, and one cavalry division, were planned. 
Army and Navy Journal, (April 5, 1919); National 
Service with the International Military Digest 

(September, 1919), pp. 186-88. 

B WDGO 72, 21 July 1890; WDGO 79, 25 July 

1890. 



reduction of Negro strength though the 
regiments remained. 6 

Further reduction of the Negro cav- 
alry regiments was not going to be an 
easy matter. Under a general reorgani- 
zation and reduction of the cavalry in 
1921, six troops of the 9th and seven of 
the 10 th Gavalry had already been or- 
dered demobilized. 7 Enlistments of 
Negroes, other than those who had been 
in the Army before April 1917, had 
ceased in 1919. 8 A further general re- 
duction of the Army was ordered by an 
act of 30 June 1922. The 24th Infan- 
try’s authorized strength was thus re- 
duced, and the regiment had to absorb 
the Colored Detachment at Fort Ben- 
ning, Georgia, acquiring a surplus of 
Negro infantrymen that could not be 
absorbed elsewhere. The surplus was 
prorated among all infantry regiments, 
with each white regiment’s actual 
strength reduced by a proportionate 
share of the 24th’s surplus. This re- 
duction in actual strength amounted to 
thirty men per regiment. Each full- 
strength white regiment was to cease 
recruiting until its strength reached its 
authorized strength less thirty. 9 A tem- 
porary cessation of new enlistments in 
the Negro regiments was ordered. 10 

The Negro regiments were filled to 
capacity— and remained so. Re-enlist- 
ments on the day following discharge, 



6 Memo, JAG for DCofS, 15 Mar 22, AG 322.97 
( 3 - 1 - 22 ) ( 1 ). 

T Ltr, TAG to CG’s All Corps Areas, 20 Aug 21, 
AG 320.2 (8-11-21). 

8 WD Cir 271, 1919; WD Cir 355, 1919; WD Cir 
365, 1919; WD Cir 392, 1919. 

* Ltr, Actg TAG to CG’s All Corps Areas, 6 Jul 
22, AG 322.212 (7-1-22) Enlisted RA. The act of 
30 June 1922 reduced the Army to 125,000 enlisted 
men. Of these, 49,107 were allotted to the infantry. 

10 Ltr, Actg TAG to CG’s All Corps Areas, 3 Jul 
22, AG 342.1 (6-30-22) RA Rtg No. 21. 
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or within twenty days for noncommis- 
sioned officers, were regularly high. 
The Negro units lost few men through 
normal discharges. Even before World 
War I these regiments had had a high 
percentage of career soldiers; during the 
period of reductions nearly all men of 
these regiments were professional sol- 
diers. Vacancies and promotions be- 
came rarities in most Negro units. 

In 1931 the Army found it necessary 
to reduce further the strength of the 
Negro units. An expansion of Air 
Corps units had been authorized by Con- 
gress in 1926. This expansion was to 
take place in five yearly increments. 
The men for the Air Corps units were 
to come from allotments to units of other 
branches. Negro ground units were not 
required to contribute to the first four 
increments, but in the fifth, or 1931 in- 
crement, they took their share of the 
reductions all at once. 11 The reductions 
were coupled with the absorption of 
scattered detachments by the regiments 
and with changes in locations which split 
the 10th Cavalry and the 25th Infantry 
among several stations. 

The increase of Air Corps units out of 
the Negro allotments meant more than 
the shift of men from one arm to an- 
other. It meant a general reduction in 
the strength of Negroes in the Army. 
Unlike the white units the Negro units 
had no new , compensatory vacancies 
available in the Air Corps, since the Air 
Corps did not accept Negro enlist- 



11 Personal Ltr, Maj Gen Douglas MacArthur, 
CofS, to Maj Gen Edwin B. Winans, CG Eighth 
Corps Area, 17 Aug 31; Ltr, Frederick H. Payne, 
Actg SW, to Walter White, Secy NAACP, 11 Aug 
31. Both in AG 320.2 (6-17-31) (1) sec. 1. See 

also letters in AG 620 (4-23-41) (1) sec. 2. 



ments, 12 The Negro units once more 
found themselves overstrength both in 
numbers and in ratings. The War De- 
partment had to order a temporary ces- 
sation of enlistments, re-enlistments, and 
promotions for Negroes. Because ex- 
cess men could be absorbed only by 
transfer among the few Negro units, 
the cessation of enlistments and promo- 
tions, planned to last not more than six 
to twelve months, persisted until 1934 
in an acute form. 13 Further, the 
strength of the Army was reduced at a 
time when, because of economic depres- 
sion, the demand by Negroes for enlist- 
ment was higher than usual. Of the 
five years available for the Air Corps’ 
increase, none, so far as relations with 
the Negro public went, was worse than 
i93i- 

Although the original War Depart- 
ment letter of instructions plainly indi- 
cated that the orders suspending recruit- 
ing for Negro units were “Not for Press 
Release,” 14 it was difficult to keep the 
news quiet. Before the month was out, 
the NAACP had received copies of the 
orders from “two sources” and had writ- 
ten President Herbert C. Hoover to in- 
quire about their authenticity. “If we 
interpret these facts correctly,” the 
NAACP said, “it appears . . . that it is 
the intention of the War Department to 
abolish the so-called colored regi- 
ments.” 15 

12 The 65th Infantry (Puerto Rican) was simi- 
larly affected. 

“Ltr, TAG to CG’s, 2 Jul 31, AG 320.2 (6-17- 
31) Enlisted, based on Memo, G-3 for TAG, 17 
Jun 31, AG 320.2 (6-17-31); Ltr, TAG to CG’s 
Corps Areas, 25 Jun 34, AG 320.2 (6-25-34) En- 
listed. 

14 Marginal note, signed C.C., on Ltr, TAG to 
CG’s, 2 Jul 31, cited in note 13, above. 

“ Ltr, Walter White to President Hoover, 29 Jul 
31, AG 320.2 (6-17-31) (1) sec. 1. 
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The fact that the directive was to re- 
ceive no publicity added a note of deep 
and dark mystery. Within a few weeks 
the Negro press was carrying articles 
suggesting that the Negro regiments 
were being gradually disbanded. 
American Legion posts and civic groups 
were writing their congressmen to obtain 
definite reports on what the future of 
Negro troops was to be. 16 The War 
Department answered certain of the in- 
quiries, including those from the White 
House, by saying: 

The War Department does not distin- 
guish between its soldiers and treats white 
and black absolutely alike. Apparent effort 
is now being made to establish the principle 
that the negro soldier shall receive pref- 
erential treatment over the white soldier. 
The War Department wishes emphatically 
again to go on record that it believes it 
would be most harmful to establish any 
differential treatment between soldiers of 
the American Army because of difference 
of race or color. 17 

This justification, based on the equity 
of reductions in Negro units similar to 
previous ones in white units and on the 
fact that over 40 percent of the white 
units were split among several stations, 
enabled the NAACP to prepare a re- 
joinder in which it agreed fully with the 
principle as stated. “It is our most 
earnest desire,” Walter F. White, the 
NAACP secretary, wrote, “that Negro 
and white soldiers receive the same treat- 
ment and the same consideration, with 
no preference for either white or black 
units.” On the surface, he said, the pres- 



“AG 320.2 (6-17-31) (1) sec. 1, Protests; AG 

620 (4-33-31) (1) sec. 2. 

17 Ltr, Gen MacArthur to Walter H. Newton, 
Secy to President, 3 Sep 31; Ltr, Actg SW Payne to 
Newton, 18 Sep 31. Both in AG 620 (4-23-31) sec. 
2. 



ent plan seemed fair and impartial, but 
in actual operation it created the very 
preferential treatment which the War 
Department had disavowed: 

It is the conception of this Association 
that non-preferential treatment for white 
and colored soldiers, if adhered to by the 
War Department, would result in the 
Tenth Cavalry being kept together at one 
post; in Negroes being enlisted in the Air 
Corps and every other -service of the Army; 
in full armament equipment being dis- 
tributed to Negro combat units, that is, 
trench mortars, howitzers, machine guns, 
etc; in full staffs of colored noncommis- 
sioned officers in existing colored units; in 
free and unobstructed admission of Negro 
cadets to the United States Military Acad- 
emy at West Point; and eventually in 
colored officers being promoted and as- 
signed to commands on the basis of their 
ability and not their color. 

The letter was not answered, but Maj. 
Gen. George Van Horn Moseley, Dep- 
uty Chief of Staff, noted: “This is a very 
good letter. General MacArthur will 
probably be interested in reading it 
when he returns.” 18 

The dissatisfaction of Negroes contin- 
ued. President Robert R. Moton, suc- 
cessor to Booker T. Washington at 
Tuskegee Institute, made impassioned 
pleas to President Hoover for the pres- 
ervation of the units, pointing out that, 
from his own observations at nearby 
Fort Benning, the fate of the 24th In- 
fantry had been a slow withering away. 
Moton wrote: 

The original declaration was that these 
Negro troops from the 24th Infantry were 
transferred to Fort Benning as a special 
training unit. Whatever the original inten- 
tion, this program has been entirely 



16 Ltr, Walter White to Gen MacArthur, 10 Sep 
31, AG 620 (4-23-31) (1) sec. 2, and attached 

note. 
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abandoned. Negro troops at Fort Benning 
are without arms or equipment of any 
sort that could be used in training for 
combat service. They are called out twice 
a week for what are virtually the rudiments 
of drill, the only elements of training 
which they get. 

Continuing, Moton urged the President: 

I would respectfully ask you to consider 
the long and honorable career of Negro 
troops in the service of the United States. 
It is the universal testimony that they are 
excellent soldiers and possessed with eager 
willingness in the performance of their 
duties under all conditions of service. It 
is more than unfortunate, it is an injustice, 
that regiments that have distinguished 
themselves in the way the 10th Cavalry 
and the 25th Infantry have done, should 
be reduced from combat service to be 
menials to white regiments, without chance 
for training or promotion and be excluded 
from other branches of the services. It is 
merely a pretense that Negroes are ac- 
corded the same treatment in the United 
States army as are given to white troops. 
It has never been the case and is not so 
now. This applies both to the rank and 
file, as witness the presence of the highest 
ranking Negro officer in the United States 
army at Tuskegee Institute at the present 
time, who, by reason of his color is denied 
service according to his rank and with his 
own regiment. 19 

Republican clubs and workers suggested 
that it would help considerably in the 
coming campaign if the matter could be 
adjusted. 20 The President, having writ- 



18 Ltr, Moton to Hoover, 18 Sep 31, forwarded to 
WD 22 Sep 31, AG 620 (4-23-31) (1) sec. 28; see 
also Ltrs, Moton to Hoover, 31 Aug 31 and 27 
Oct 31, same file. The officer referred to was Col. 
Benjamin O. Davis. 

20 Ltr, Newton to Actg SW, 15 Sep 31; Resolu- 
tion, Third Ward Regular Republican Organiza- 
tion, Chicago, to the President, g Oct 31; Telg, 
New Jersey State Republican League, 28 Oct 31; 
Ltr, Comdr Tacitus E. Gaillard Post, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, Kansas City, Mo., to the President, 
15 Jan 32. All in AG 620 (4-23-31) (1) sec. 2B. 



ten one personal note to the Secretary of 
War for information, now tvrote an- 
other, saying: “We do not seem to be 
able to get the thing quiet. I am won- 
dering if there is anything you can do in 
the matter.” 21 

“The matter” was not helped when 
The Cavalry Journal, which, in the opin- 
ion of laymen, ought to have knowm what 
it was talking about, carried an epitaph 
for the 10th Cavalry. Its text confirmed 
all the convictions of Negroes that the 
War Department had so completely de- 
nied: 

The passing of the 10th Cavalry as a 
coinbat regiment is an event of note and 
will come as a shock to many distinguished 
officers and soldiers who have served with 
it. The 10th Cavalry returns saber with a 
proud consciousness of duty well done. The 
past will preserve for it a record second 
to none. 

For the future we can confidently pre- 
dict that it will carry on in its new role 
with the same loyalty and high spirit that 
has given its motto a living meaning, 
“Ready and Forward.” 22 

A photograph of 10th Cavalry master 
and first sergeants accompanying the ar- 
ticle bore the legend: “Vale: The 10th 
Cavalry ‘Key Men’ Returning Saber for 
the Last Time.” 

Nor was the War Department’s public 
position on the necessity for splitting the 
10th Cavalry improved when similar or- 
ders for the 25th Infantry were revoked 
following vigorous protests, mass meet- 
ings, and petitions from white residents 
in the vicinity of Fort Omaha, Nebraska, 

21 Ltr, Hoover to SW, 30 Oct 31, AG 620 (4-23- 
31) (1) sec. 2B. 

22 “Organization Activities,” The Cavalry Journal, 
XL (September-October, 1931) , 59. The source of 
this article was the 10th Cavalry itself. It revealed 
the expectation of the regiment upon receipt of 
orders. 
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where two companies of the 25th were 
to have been sent. The War Depart- 
ment declared that there was no connec- 
tion between the two events, but the 
Negro citizens of Omaha, who had been 
as vigorously pressing for the location of 
the 25th’s companies in their city, could 
not be convinced that the Army had not 
given in to white protests on the 25th 
while refusing to heed Negro protests on 
the 10th Cavalry. In order to assure 
their city’s receipt of part of the 25th 
Infantry, they disavowed the NAACP’s 
campaign to have both Negro units kept 
together and urged the War Department 
to change no orders at all. 23 

No matter what was done about the 
splitting of the regiments among several 
posts, the strength problem would have 
to be met. “In the adjustment of our 
military program,” General Moseley 
wrote to Claude A. Barnett, director of 
the Associated Negro Press, “the fact is 
there is not enough Army to go around. 
This makes the problem often very dif- 
ficult. As you probably know, we are 
abandoning a number of posts and this 
has brought down upon us violent pro- 
tests from our white brethren. Thus 
far we have been able to withstand these 
attacks.” 24 

Even after the resumption of enlist- 
ments in 1934, the tight vacancy situa- 
tion in Negro units allowed for little 
recruiting. Because enlistments could 
be accepted for vacancies only, a Negro 
who wished to join the Regular Army 



‘ a Ltrs, various dates, AG 620 (4-23-31) (1) sec. 
2A; Ltr, Omaha NAACP to SW, 5 Oct 31; Ltr, 
Actg CofS to Omaha NAACP, 9 Oct 31; Telg, John 
A. Singleton, President Omaha NAACP, to SW, 1 
Nov 31. Last three documents in AG 620 (4-23-31) 
(1) sec. 2B. 

M Ltr, DCofS to Barnett, 15 Oct 31, AG 620 
( 4 - 23 - 3 1 ) l 1 ) sec. aB - 



could not present himself at a recruiting 
station, make application, be examined, 
and be accepted or rejected. During 
the earlier years of the depression, the 
same situation with regard to an excess 
of applicants over vacancies existed for 
white units. White recruiting, how- 
ever, never came to a complete halt, and 
in the middle and late thirties recruiting 
stations were nearly always able to ac- 
cept well-qualified white applicants. 
But a Negro seeking to join the Army 
had to find out what posts had elements 
of a Negro unit, discover where vacan- 
cies existed, apply to the commanding 
officer of the post or unit where service 
was desired, and present himself at the 
post at his own expense once enlistment 
was authorized. The Army explained 
that it had no funds for transporting 
recruits over the great distances outside 
their own corps areas which many Ne- 
groes had to travel to reach posts where 
vacancies existed. 25 Often a trip from 
the east coast to Arizona, where the 25th 
Infantry was stationed, was involved. 
As a result, few prospective enlistees got 
beyond the stage of making inquiries at 
a recruiting station. But the popular- 
ity of prospective military service was 
such that requests for enlistments in the 
old regiments sometimes came from 
great distances— even from as far away 
as the Philippines. 

The restrictions on size, number, and 
types of Negro units, added to the high 
proportion of re-enlistments and the 
consequent inability to take many re- 
cruits, made it difficult for the Negro 
units to prepare themselves for the job 



“Ltr, TAG to Senator Elmer Thomas, Okla., 13 
Apr 39, AG 291.21 (4-10-39). 
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of providing a nucleus of young, trained 
Negro men who might be valuable in 
an expanded wartime Army. Because 
all elements of the regiments were sel- 
dom assembled and stationed at the same 
posts, and because so many of the ele- 
ments and detachments were used for 
housekeeping duties, training beyond 
the level of the disciplined life of the 
garrison soldier was difficult. The regi- 
ments, or those portions available, did 
participate in field exercises with other 
units of the Army from time to time, 
but for the most part they had little save 
ceremonial and rudimentary training 
duties to perform. The Negro press and 
public, in their long campaign for in- 
creased enlistment opportunities, did 
not overlook the ready opportunity to 
cite the disadvantages of a situation in 
which recruiting, posters and stations 
were in evidence in the business sections 
of most cities while potential Negro 
trainees lacked vacancies in which they 
could be placed. The young Negro who 
successfully found his way into the Reg- 
ular Army as an enlisted man was looked 
upon as an extremely fortunate young 
man. 

The opportunity for the young Negro 
to become a Regular Army officer was 
even more limited. Between 1920 and 
1940 only one Negro was graduated from 
the Military Academy at West Point, 
though others were appointed. 26 In 

1940 two other cadets, in the classes of 

1941 and 1943, were enrolled at the 
academy. The total number of Negro 



30 Up to 1940 a total of four Negroes had been 
graduated from West Point: Henry O. Flipper, 
Cavalry, 1877; John H. Alexander, Cavalry, 1887; 
Charles Young, Cavalry, 1889; Benjamin O. Davis, 
Jr., Infantry, 1936. 



Regular Army officers was five, of whom 
three were chaplains. 

The Civilian Components 

During the period between world 
wars several large cities had National 
Guard units allotted to Negroes; most 
of the units had existed before World 
War I and some before the War with 
Spain. Only one of these, the 369th 
Infantry (New York) was maintained 
with all of its elements. The 8th Illi- 
nois Infantry was maintained minus one 
battalion. The 37 2d Infantry, with two 
battalions and one company of a third, 
was split among Massachusetts, Ohio, and 
the District of Columbia, with a New 
Jersey unit added just before mobiliza- 
tion in 1940. Maryland had a separate 
company, which became the Service 
Company of the 372d in 1940. The 
regiment’s headquarters, band, and med- 
ical detachment were unallotted; agree- 
ment among the states concerned was 
necessary before a commanding officer 
and other field officers could be ap- 
pointed. Split as it was, among four 
states in four corps areas, supervision of 
this regiment for peacetime training as 
a unit was practically impossible. 

Senior infantry units of the Reserve 
Officers' d raining Corps (ROTC) were 
established at Howard University in 
Washington and at Wilberforce Univer- 
sity in Ohio. Although Negro students 
at other Northern universities were per- 
mitted to take ROTC training in mixed 
units provided that they could qualify, 
Negroes in ROTC units outside of 
Howard and Wilberforce were rare. 
Charges were made in peacetime that at 
certain schools “qualifications” included 
being white. Despite investigations, 
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such charges were difficult to prove, for 
the decision on academic qualifications 
rested with the school authorities. 27 

Negro Reserve officers, numbering 353 
eligible reservists in 1940, 28 were as- 
signed to regiments of the Organized 
Reserves and were given summer camp 
training when they requested it. The 
only Negro Reserve regiment w hich was 
even nearly staffed was the 428th Infan- 
try (District of Columbia). Corre- 
spondence and lecture courses w^ere open 
to Negro reservists and, where their 
numbers were large enough, separate 
lectures were organized for them. Jun- 
ior ROTC’s, “55c” units, and high 
school cadet corps were available to Ne- 
groes in certain schools, such as Hampton 
Institute in Virginia, Tuskegee Institute 
in Alabama, North Carolina Agricul- 
tural and Technical College, and Prairie 
View College in Texas, and in certain 
public high schools, notably in Washing- 
ton, D.C., 29 Chicago, and Gary. 

Citizens’ Military Training Camps 
were organized and located on the basis 
of applications received. There were 
periodic criticisms of the Army for not 
operating camps to which Negro youths 
could be assigned in each corps area. 20 
At various times, these camps were op- 
erated in the Third, Seventh, Eighth, 

27 Ltr, Walter D. McClure, Jr. (Roxbury, Mass.), 
to SW, 13 Apr 41, and answer, TAG to McClure, 
18 Apr 41, AG 291.21 (4-13-41) (1); Rpt, JLt Col 
Willis J. Tack, PMS&T, University of Akron, re 
Allegations . . . [of] Samuel R. Shepard [concerning 
racial discrimination in ROTC], 3 Dec 41, AG 
291.21 (11-17-41) (3). 

28 Tab C to Memo, G-i for CofS, 28 Sep 40, AG 
210.31 ORC (g-28-40) . 

“The Negro units of the Washington High 
School Cadet Corps evidenced their esteem for the 
Regular Army Negro units by designating their 
regiments the 24th and 25th, composing the 9th 
Brigade of Washington High School Cadets. 

30 See The Crisis, XXVII (February, 1924) , 151. 



and Ninth Corps Areas. In the late 
thirties the Third Corps Area camp w r as 
staffed by Negro officers. 

Relatively few Negroes were directly 
affected by the opportunities in the ci- 
vilian components for military experi- 
ence. The Reserve elements and the 
National Guard units were so distributed 
geographically that the vast bulk of the 
Negro public hardly knew of their exist- 
ence and had no means available for 
taking advantage of them. After being 
guaranteed retention of their National 
Guard units and after the establishment 
of ROTC units, most Negroes paid little 
attention to the training activities of the 
civilian components, although there 
were sporadic signs of concern over lim- 
ited ROTC and Citizens’ Military 
Training Camp opportunities. Like 
the rest of the population between wars 
Negroes were disposed to think of the 
Army primarily in connection with pa- 
rades, veterans’ organizations, and new 
and sensational weapons discussed in 
Sunday magazine supplements. 

The Planning Problem 

The Army in the meantime was de- 
veloping its plans for employing Negro 
manpower in the event of war. The 
central theme of this planning was that 
types of units must be found in wdiich 
Negroes could serve with greatest profit 
to the country, the Army, and them- 
selves. Since cultural considerations— 
the Army’s estimate of the state of do- 
mestic race relations, an estimate 
strongly supported by most social and 
political institutions in the twenties— 
made separate Negro units an undis- 
puted reality, maintaining a workable 
balance between white and Negro units 
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was of prime importance to the develop- 
ment of a citizen army capable of de- 
fending the country without unduly 
offending either Negroes or whites. To 
this assumption several others were cor- 
ollaries. It was generally assumed that 
Negro troops would respond to the train- 
ing techniques that were effective with 
white troops, although it was frequently 
stated that their training period might 
have to be longer. Because of their civil- 
ian backgrounds and the reports from 
World War I, it w r as generally consid- 
ered that they would be more useful as 
service than as combat troops. It was ex- 
pected that they would respond to the 
same types of motivation and methods of 
leadership which were effective with 
white troops, although much emphasis 
was placed on the use of white officers if 
the best was to be obtained from Negro 
units. Any marked departure from the 
normal training standard for purposes of 
increasing the efficiency of Negro troops, 
it was felt, would be considered discrim- 
inatory. 

Since most of the reports from World 
War I did not emphasize training or 
leadership deficiencies, except in rela- 
tion to the use of Negro officers, the prob- 
lems of leadership and training did not 
loom large in comparison with those of 
the formal organization of Negro troops 
for effective military service. It was as- 
sumed that no matter how Negro units 
were organized, they would have to be 
used as integral parts of corps and 
armies and not as units grouped sep- 
arately into corps or armies of their 
own . 31 How Negro units could best be 



31 Only once in the history of the United States 
Army was a Negro unit of corps size organized; 
this organization, the XXV Corps, was formed 



organized for use with white units as 
part of a unified military team was an 
important issue but it was lost sight of 
in the attempt to find the answer to the 
primary question: How could the Negro 
portion of the nation’s manpower best 
be employed in time of war? And then: 
How could Negro manpower be used 
with the least stress on military effective- 
ness and on social customs? 

Units and numbers became the im- 
portant considerations, while training, 
leadership, and utilization techniques 
became secondary. The provision of 
Negro units in “proper” proportions 
would satisfy the major requirements. 
No serious attempt was made to use the 
existing peacetime Negro units as labora- 
tories for experience in methods of 
training or leading Negro troops, nor was 
a serious attempt made to insure the 
development of adequate leadership or 
of improved training methods through 
the use of the Reserve components avail- 
able to the Army. It was assumed that 
these problems would be no greater 
than in the past. 

Most of the proposals outlined in 
plans made for the utilization of Negro 
troops were put into effect in one way 
or another during the course of World 
War II. Many of the administrative and 
organizational problems of the employ- 
ment of Negro troops therefore may be 
better understood in light of both the 
World War I testimony and the develop- 
ing plans of the War Department Gen- 
eral Staff. In the unfolding story of the 
employment of Negroes in World War 
II, many details of plans made after 



toward the end of the Civil War. Like all Civil 
War corps it was a gTeat deal smaller than a 
World War II corps. 
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World War I and then virtually forgot- 
ten may be discerned. From the evolv- 
ing policy it is also possible to see 
reasons for certain developments, such 
as the initial choice of particular types 
of units for Negroes, the imbalance exist- 
ing between Negro and white inductions 
in the early period of mobilization, and 
the uncertainty which attended such 
questions as the provision and assign- 
ment of Negro officers and the commit- 
ment of Negro units to overseas duty. 

The 1922 Plan 

The basic features of the policy on 
the use of Negro manpower in time of 
war were formulated in 1922. The plan 
distributed at the end of that year re- 
mained essentially the same until it was 
rescinded in 1938. No expansion of the 
four Regular Army regiments, except to 
war strength, was provided. The forma- 
tion of Negro National Guard units was 
left entirely to the states. Any Negro 
units requested by the states were to be 
separate organizations in addition to the 
eighteen National Guard divisions 
which had been authorized. The 
establishment of Reserve units for Ne- 
groes was left entirely to each corps area 
commander. Only two corps areas, the 
Fourth and Fifth, had provided any Re- 
serve units for Negroes and none had 
made provision for Reserve combat 
units. The 1922 plan, therefore, had to 
provide an entirely new outline of what 
was needed if mobilization plans were 
to be representative of manpower as it 
existed in the population of the 
country. 

The 1922 staff study on which the 
plan was based made several primary 
assumptions which eventually became 



part of Army doctrine on the subject of 
the employment of Negro troops. 32 
Among these were: 

1. The use to be made of Negroes of 
military age in the event of complete 
mobilization is a basic problem in mo- 
bilization planning. 

2. If mobilization plans do not in- 
clude “a comprehensive policy in this 
regard that will be sound and fair and 
will appeal to intelligent judgment,” 
political pressures will ensue that will 
force the War Department to shoulder 
the responsibility alone. ‘‘The possibil- 
ity of arriving at a satisfactory solution 
under such circumstances is slight.” 

3. For the general social and economic 
good of the country, Negroes must be 
utilized in combat as well as in service 
units. ‘‘To follow the policy of exempt- 
ing the negro population of this coun- 
try from combat service means that the 
white population, upon which the fu- 
ture of the country depends, would suf- 
fer the brunt of loss, the negro popula- 
tion, none; the rising white generation 
34 percent, and the rising negro popu- 
lation, nothing.” 33 

4. Military realities and not ‘‘social, 
ethnological and psychological” theories 
must be the deciding factors in deter- 
mining the use to be made of Negro 
manpower. “Briefly, these [military 
realities] are: that the negro is a citizen 
of the United States, entitled to all of the 
rights of citizenship and subject to all of 
the obligations of citizenship; that the 
negro constitutes an appreciable part of 

82 Memo, G-g for CofS, 28 Nov 22, AG 322.97 
(11-28-22) (i). 

33 The 34 percent loss figure was based on the 
percentage of casualties in the mobilized force of 
Great Britain during World War I, a figure which 
was considered comparable to the losses which the 
United States might expect in event of all-out war. 
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our military manhood; that while not 
the best military material, he is by no 
means the worst; that no plan of mobili- 
zation for the maximum effort can af- 
ford to ignore such a fraction of the 
manhood, especially in these times 
when war makes demands upon the 
physical defectives and the women; and 
finally, that in a democracy such as ours 
political and economic conditions must 
be considered, and that decision must 
rest upon these two considerations 
alone.” 

The study offered solutions for the 
three major controversial questions 
raised by World War I: the use of Ne- 
groes as combat troops; the size and na- 
ture of Negro units; and the race of 
officers for Negro units. 

On the question of the employment of 
Negroes as combat troops, the study 
concluded that, from World War I ex- 
amination records, at least half of the 
Negro effectives were eligible for com- 
bat service and should be so assigned. 
Psychological test data from World War 
I showed that Negroes ranked lower than 
whites. But there were “some Negroes in 
all intelligence grades.” The 1922 study 
concluded that: “As a matter of fact, we 
have to sift our white population for 
suitable combat material. The fact that 
the sifting would result in relatively 
fewer Negroes for combat duty is not an 
excuse for not sifting the Negro popula- 
tion at all.” 

As far as the size of Negro combat units 
was concerned, the paper agreed that 
smaller units led by white officers and 
operating “either separately or in con- 
junction with other white troops” had 
achieved a greater measure of success in 
the past than large Negro units. The 
study therefore recommended: “. . . to 



play safe . . . Negro units should not be 
grouped exclusively in organizations as 
large as a division, but smaller units 
should be grouped with white units. We 
know that white regiments and negro 
regiments have operated successfully 
side by side, and, this being the case, 
there appears no good reason why they 
should not be brigaded together.” Since 
there was no past experience in group- 
ing Negro and white battalions in the 
same regiment, this type of organization 
was not recommended. 

The use of Negro officers was the 
third controversial question which the 
study attempted to answer. The lack of 
success of Negro divisional troops in 
World War I may have been due to the 
“preponderance of Negro officers,” but, 
the study pointed out, “the record of 
Negro regiments which operated with 
the French is not discreditable, even 
though in the case of at least two regi- 
ments, the Negro officers greatly 
predominated.” 34 While the successful 
performance of Negro troops was de- 
pendent upon “proper leadership” by 
“white officers or by white officers in 
command of principal units,” the study 
warned that 

“it is not reasonable to expect that the 
negro will be willing to serve in the ranks 
with no hope of a commission. Moreover, 
it cannot be fairly stated that no negro 
possesses the necessary qualities of leader- 
ship to make him an efficient officer. . . . 
Not all our white officers are selected from 
the ranks of the most intelligent. As a 
matter of fact, we commission many white 
officers of only average intelligence. It fol- 
lows that there must be some negroes of 
intelligence equal to some of the whites 

84 This point was not pursued to a discussion of 
any further differences which may have existed 
between the employment of these regiments by the 
French and by the AEF. 
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whom we commission. The trouble in the 
past has been that we have not demanded 
from the negro the same standard of in- 
telligence, grade for grade, as from the 
white. 

Even in separate training camps giving 
identical courses “there was no means of 
comparing results.” The only solution, 
the study concluded, was “to establish a 
rigid standard and to require whites and 
negroes alike to measure up to it.” 

Since the composition of National 
Guard units was under state control— 
and the study argued that it should so 
remain— and since the four Regular 
regiments already provided for repre- 
sentation in the Regular Army, the 1922 
plan confined its attention to the provi- 
sion of units in the Organized Reserves, 
the only remaining component of the 
Army. Reserve units, thought of as 
“moulds into which the draft should be 
poured,” were allotted to corps areas, 
whose commanders were to organize 
these units with a full complement of 
Reserve officers and a cadre of noncom- 
missioned officers and specialists. 

A major feature of the 1922 plan was 
the recommendation that corps area 
commanders, after “a careful study of 
the distribution of the Negro popula- 
tion,” should block out regimental and 
battalion areas, properly subdivided 
into subordinate unit areas. From the 
units allotted to the corps areas, com- 
manders would provide units for Negro 
troops. These units were not to be de- 
veloped “for the present” except where 
properly qualified Negro officers were 
available to command them. Where no 
officers existed, units would remain un- 
organized until officers were developed. 

The ig2 2 plan was approved by the 
Secretary of War, John W. Weeks, on 



23 December and its provisions were 
communicated confidentially to corps 
area commanders on 27 December, with 
instructions that each corps area should 
make plans and recommendations for 
the use in initial mobilization of about 
50 percent of the Negro effectives avail- 
able in its area, half of these to be 
placed in combat organizations and the 
remainder in noncombatant organiza- 
tions. 35 Negro units were to be taken 
from unit allotments already made to 
the corps areas, except that extra infan- 
try units might be formed if needed. 
All were to be nondivisional units. The 
instructions included sample suggestions 
for individual corps areas. For example, 
it was suggested that the First Corps 
Area (New England) might form an 
infantry or field artillery battalion, or 
several batteries of coast artillery for 
harbor defense. The Third Corps Area 
(Pennsylvania, Maryland, District of 
Columbia, Virginia) might form from 
its 24,000 Negroes available for combat 
duty one infantry regiment in the vicin- 
ity of Philadelphia and another in Wash- 
ington. Nondivisional combat units 
could absorb the remaining 17,000 men. 
The Fourth Corps Area (southeastern 
states) , which contained the greatest 
number of Negroes, might provide ten or 
twelve extra infantry regiments, while 
the Ninth Corps Area (west coast and 
mountain states) , with a small number 
of effectives, might provide a regiment 
of artillery or companies of harbor de- 
fense troops. All units were to have 
Negro officers, except that where they 
could not be obtained white officers 
might fill vacancies, provided that no 

35 Ltr, TAG to CG’s Corps Areas, Depts, Chiefs 
Branches and Bureaus, CG District of Washington, 
27 Dec 22, AG 322.97 (11-28-22) (Misc Div). 
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Negro officer should command a white 
officer. 

Corps area commanders submitted 
their own plans for the use of the Negro 
manpower in their areas as requested. 
The only objections to the general plan 
came from two corps area commanders 
who felt that the Negro units should be 
in addition to their current allotments 
in order to prevent disruption of units 
already set up for white personnel. Extra 
cavalry units recommended by corps 
area commanders were not approved, 
but units of other arms and services were 
included in the authorized lists of units 
for Negroes. To prevent an unduly large 
number of extra infantry units, com- 
manders were authorized to clear 
allotted artillery units of white person- 
nel “if, in their opinion, it can be done 
without injury to morale” and then set 
these units aside for Negroes. The plans 
submitted by the commanders and the 
policy itself were approved and con- 
firmed on 12 July 1923. 36 

The only large question concerning 
the use of Negro troops in service units 
of the Organized Reserves was raised by 
the Engineers. The Chief of Engineers, 
in 1921, and again in 1923, opposed the 
allocation of Negroes to general service 
units, pointing out that these units re- 
quired officers and men with consider- 
able technical skill and that their duties 
“compel these troops to be exposed to 
the same conditions of fire and all the 
severe circumstances of front line fight- 
ing . . . without the opportunity to re- 
lieve the nerve strain by returning the 
fire of the enemy.” He recommended 
that the War Department adopt and 



“Ltr, TAG to CG’s Corps Areas, 12 Jul 2g, AG 
322.97 (6-30-23) (Misc) M-C, 



“promulgate” the policy that all engi- 
neer units, except auxiliary (separate) 
battalions, be white or, “if troops of 
other colors, that the personnel be spe- 
cially selected. . . .” The War Depart- 
ment answered that it did not plan to 
restrict the use of Negroes to “any partic- 
ular types of organizations in any branch 
of the service” so far as corps area as- 
signment to the Organized Reserves was 
concerned. The Engineer objection was 
nevertheless filed for consideration in 
future revisions of mobilization plans. 
Though general service units were not 
entirely removed, the majority of them 
were replaced by auxiliary and, later, 
by separate battalions. 37 

Modifications and Developments 
* 923-33 

Later mobilization plans did not gen- 
erally follow the 1922 policy so far as the 
ratios of combat to noncombat units was 
concerned; nor did they provide for the 
employment of Negro manpower in pro- 
portion to the general effective popula- 
tion available for military service. In 
addition to Reserve units, moreover, 
provision was made for Negro inactive 
Regular Army units which could be 
organized at specified periods after the 
beginning of mobilization. A 1928 plan, 
for example, provided for Regular Army 
inactive field artillery units among the 
combat arms; the bulk of Negroes were 
allotted to Regular Army inactive am- 



37 Ltr, CofE to TAG, 24 Dec 21, and 1st Ind, 
TAG to CofE, 27 Jan 22, AG 320 Orgd Res (12- 
24-21); Ltr, OCE to TAG, 20 Jul 23; Ltr, TAG to 
CofE, 30 Jul 23. Last two in AG 322.97 (11-28- 
22) (1). 
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munition trains, engineer auxiliary bat- 
talions, and quartermaster units. 38 

During the 1920’s the subject of the 
future employment of Negro troops came 
to be considered so sensitive that it was 
felt that it was not in the best interest 
of the service to disseminate information 
concerning it too widely. The policy of 
cloaking plans for the use and designa- 
tion of Negro units in secrecy went so far 
in the late twenties that Negro units, as 
such, virtually disappeared from all ex- 
cept the War Department’s own plans. 
After 1928, corps area commanders were 
not permitted to show on their mobili- 
zation plans those units which were to 
receive Negro troops. These instructions 
were not rescinded until 1938, when 
corps area commanders and chiefs of 
arms and services were directed to indi- 
cate “appropriately” the Negro units in 
their plans. 39 As a consequence, it was 
widely assumed both outside and inside 
the Army that no comprehensive plan 
for the employment of Negro troops in 
time of war existed. 

The basic assumptions of the 1922 
plan nevertheless remained in opera- 
tion. Four introductory points of a 
summary of existing plans prepared in 
1931 by the War Department Personnel 
Division (G-i) for the Deputy Chief of 
Staff are representative of those ele- 
ments of peacetime planning for the 
utilization of Negro manpower which 
remained constant: 

1. The negro being a citizen of the 
United States must, in a major emergency, 

38 Memo, G-g for TAG, 28 Jul 28, AG 322.97 

( 5 - | 6 - 3 i ) . 

88 Ltr, TAG to All CG’s Corps Areas and All 
Chiefs Arms and Svs, 28 Jul 28, AG g8i (7-28-28) 
(Misc) ; Ltr, TAG to All CG’s Corps Areas and All 
Chiefs Arms and Svs, 1 Jan 38, AG 381 (1-11-38) 
(Misc) A-M. 



bear his proportionate share of the war 
burden. 

2. The negro manpower is 10.73% °f 
the whole. 

3. Lack of policy regarding the use of 
the negro manpower caused the War De- 
partment to adopt during the World War, 
a course in regard to its use that was dic- 
tated more by political and racial condi- 
tions than sound military policy. 

4. Unless our mobilization plans provide 
for the use of the negro manpower in 
combat units the War Department will be 
forced to do so after the emergency arises. 
This may be a cause of great embarrass- 
ment. 40 

Fractional percentages for Negro 
strength shifted during the period, as 
new census figures and estimates be- 
came available. But the available pro- 
portionate Negro manpower remained 
slightly above or below 10 percent of the 
population throughout the two decades 
between wars, and this percentage was 
used in policy papers. Providing for the 
full use of this proportionate share of 
population was a central theme in man- 
power studies and plans of the peace- 
time period. 

In 1931 a new study of the Negro 
manpower problem provided a plan 
which emphasized the desirability of de- 
ferring the organization of Negro units 
until after an emergency was well under 
way. No units larger than a battalion 
were to be organized in the first year of 
mobilization. The advantages to be ob- 
tained by this procedure were: fewer 
officers would be required for Negro 
units at a time when capable officers 
would be in great demand elsewhere; 
more rapid mobilization would be 
achieved by minimizing the problem of 

10 Memo, G-i for DCofS, 25 May 31, AG 322.97 
(5-16-31). The summary itself was prepared from 
G— 3 files. 
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where to locate and house large Negro 
units; greater latitude in employment 
would be obtained through attachment 
of small Negro units to larger white or 
Negro organizations; 41 and the impor- 
tance of the failure of a large Negro unit 
in combat would be minimized. The 
battalions would be inactive Regular 
Army units, 42 making them available for 
staffing by Regular Army officers and 
obviating any legal or ethical necessity 
of assigning Negro officers to them. 
Thirty-six battalions of infantry, six 
squadrons of cavalry, and twenty-four 
battalions of field artillery w r ere to be 
provided. They were allotted to the 
corps areas and remained so allotted un- 
til 1940, although they had disappeared 
from mobilization plans by 1938. They 
were not to be organized until an emer- 
gency had arisen. To organize them 
earlier, it was felt, would present prob- 
lems of administration and invite politi- 
cal pressures which would be less likely 
after M-day, the date of the beginning 
of mobilization for war. 

For the first twelve months of war, 
these units were to operate with white 
regiments, “arousing friendly rivalry 
and increasing racial pride.” At the end 
of the first year of a war, they were to 
be supplemented by the mobilization of 
the Negro regiments of the Organized 
Reserves. Negro officers would be eligi- 
ble for assignment to these Reserve regi- 
ments. Any larger units to be formed of 



41 Attachment of not more than one Negro in- 
fantry battalion, field artillery battalion, or cavalry 
squadron of the Regular Army to white infantry, 
field artillery, or cavalry regiments had been ap- 
proved in 1927. G-g/654i-Gen-i5i, 26 Mar 27. 

42 Inactive units, in theory, exist but they have 
no enlisted men. Officers may be carried on assign- 
ment to inactive units, and enlisted men may be 
provided at any time. 



Negro enlisted men could be grouped 
from the existing smaller units in the 
theater of operations once the smaller 
units had proved their combat effi- 
ciency. 43 

For initial mobilization, a plan of 
1933 showed four infantry regiments 
(including two National Guard regi- 
ments), the separate combat battalions, 
two companies of infantry, two regi- 
ments of cavalry, nine engineer separate 
battalions, and tw r o quartermaster serv- 
ice regiments. This provided for far 
less than a proportionate share of the 
manpower in the initial mobilization. 
Out of a total of 1,526,380 men in the 
initial mobilization, only 31,245 or 2.05 
percent would be Negro, while current 
estimates of the available manpower 
showed that 9.45 percent would be 
Negro. 

The 193 y Plan 

The War Department Personnel Di- 
vision, again studying the manpower 
problem in 1937, pointed out that fail- 
ure to provide larger percentages of 
Negroes in initial mobilization would 
result in the repetition of mistakes made 
in World War I. The study described 
certain of the errors which it hoped to 
avoid. In the first registration of man- 
power between 21 and 30 years of age 
in 1917, 9,562,518 (89.87 percent) were 
white while 1,078,333 (10.13 percent) 
were Negro. Of these, 3,110,659 (32.53 
percent) of the whites and 556,917 (51.- 
65 percent) of the Negroes were placed 
in Class I (unlimited service) . During 
the period of the first registration (5 
June to 11 September 1917), enlist- 



43 Memo, G-i for DCofS, 25 May gi, and Incl, AG 
322.97 (5-16-31). 
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merits in this age group were approxi- 
mately 650,000 whites and 4,000 Negroes. 
This disproportion was the result of an 
almost total prohibition on the voluntary 
enlistment of Negroes because of the 
failure to provide units to ivhich Ne- 
groes could be sent. Therefore, when 
selective service calls began in Septem- 
ber, the percentage of Negroes called 
was necessarily higher than that for 
whites (36.23 percent as compared with 
24.75 percent up to 15 December 1917) . 
The result of this situation was that at 
first white citizens objected to the re- 
moval of large percentages of whites 
from regions in which Negroes, though 
heavily represented in the population, 
were not being enlisted at all and 
Negroes objected because they were be- 
ing refused enlistment by the Army. 
After the operation of selective service 
began, the complaints were reversed: 
Negroes objected to their higher draft 
rates and whites objected to the removal 
of disproportionate numbers of Negro 
agricultural workers as well as to heavy 
concentrations of Negro soldiers in 
Southern camps. The system produced 
an unbalanced force within the Army, 
with Negroes, who could be expected to 
require a longer time for training, en- 
tering the Army later than men who 
were presumed to require less. 44 

To avoid the development of a 
racially unbalanced army in time of war, 
the G-i plan of 1937 proposed that, 
from M-day on, Negroes and whites 
should be mobilized in proportion to 
population. In order to do this, mobili- 
zation plans should be required to pro- 
vide enough Negro units for the initial 
period of expansion to guarantee a ra- 



“Mcmo, G-i for CofS, 26 Apr 37, G-1/14615. 



dally proportionate Army. To achieve 
this result, Negroes would have to be en- 
listed in the early stages of mobilization 
at a rate in excess of their proportion in 
the population, for in the existing Regu- 
lar Army and National Guard they were 
below proportionate strength. Unless 
their initial disproportion were compen- 
sated for at the beginning of mobiliza- 
tion by a higher rate of enlistment and 
induction, they would remain below 
proportionate strength. Not only must 
additional units for Negroes be provided 
in mobilization plans, but also a greater 
opportunity for Negro citizens to volun- 
teer during the enlistment period must 
be provided if a racially proportionate 
Army were to be achieved from M-day 
on. A greater number of units than those 
shown in current mobilization plans 
would have to be earmarked for the 
receipt of Negro volunteers and drafted 
men if the errors of 1917 were not to be 
repeated. In 1937 the strength of the 
Regular Army and the National Guard 
stood at approximately 360,000. Of this 
number 6,500 or approximately 1.8 per- 
cent were Negroes. To mobilize a mil- 
lion men, an additional 552,000 whites 
(86.25 percent) and 88,000 Negroes 
C 1 3-75 percent) would have to be called 
if a proportion of 90.55 to g.45 was to be 
attained. Thereafter, mobilization could 
proceed in an approximate ratio of 90.- 
55 to 9.45 in all future stages of expan- 
sion. 45 

The 1937 G-i study resulted in 
changes in basic War Department policy 
on the mobilization of Negro manpower. 
Not the least of these was the approval 
of the recommendation that all policies 
concerning Negro manpower, with one 



“Ibid. 
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exception, be removed from the “Secret” 
classification and the resulting air of 
mystery which had surrounded the ques- 
tion for more than a decade. The excep- 
tion was the recommendation that Negro 
combat units have 50 percent more 
company officers attached than called 
for in tables of organization. This 
recommendation arose from the convic- 
tion that Negro troops, in addition to 
requiring more intensive training, would 
also require closer supervision in opera- 
tions— supervision which their noncom- 
missioned officers would be unable to 
insure unless far larger numbers of 
highly qualified noncommissioned of- 
ficers were available than was the case 
in World War I. While the 50 percent 
officer overstrength policy was to be fol- 
lowed, it was not to be published. 46 

Policies on the utilization of Negro 
manpower were to be announced in the 
same way that all other policies were 
announced, so that everyone concerned 
would understand what the full attitude 
of the War Department was before the 
beginning of an emergency. The 1937 
plan implied that full publication in 
sources to which the public would have 
access was desirable. But, in addition to 
reservations which War Department 
agencies had about the full and free 
publication of any of the general plans 
for an emergency, there were special 
and continuing misgivings about pub- 
licizing basic policies on the use of Negro 
manpower. The Army War College 
commandant gave a representative sum- 
mary of objections: 

I doubt the wisdom of the War Depart- 
ment announcing this policy at large. Its 
early announcement will give time for its 



" Memo, OCS for G-i, 17 Feb 38, OCS/15384-5. 



careful study by those seeking political 
capital, for points on which the War De- 
partment may be attacked, or embarrassed. 

For example, to announce that there 
will be no discrimination against the negro 
race in the question of opportunity to bear 
its proper share of combat and non-com- 
batant duties; to announce that the negro 
population of the United States is approxi- 
mately g%; and then say . . . that “Existing 
units of the Regular Army and National 
Guard contain approximately 1.8% ne- 
groes," might serve as the basis for a drive 
for additional colored regiments in the 
Regular Army, or for the replacement of 
white regiments by colored, to make the 
proportion correct. 47 

Though the 1937 policies were removed 
from the “Secret” classification they did 
not become readily available to either 
the public or to the Army. 

The New Mobilization Regulations 

The approved recommendations of 
the 1937 plan were incorporated into 
Mobilization Regulations then being 
rewritten. 48 While this method of pub- 
lication removed the plans for Negro par- 
ticipation from their former “Secret” 
classification, Mobilization Regulations 
had a restricted circulation. They were 
distributed in limited numbers to the 
highest headquarters only: to the chiefs 
of arms, services, and bureaus, and to 
the commanders of corps areas, armies, 
and departments; and to general and 
special service schools. Neither the gen- 
eral public nor the majority of the Army 
had ready access to them. No one was 
given authority to publicize or discuss 

47 Memo, Comdt AWC for G— 1, 17 Apr 37 (Sec- 
ond Draft), G-1/14615 (4-26-36). 

18 They were published in MR 1-1, Personnel: 
Basic Instructions; MR i-i. Personnel Require- 
ments; MR 1-3, Officers; and MR 1-4, Officer 
Candidates, along with other pertinent regulations. 
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any part of their contents with individ- 
uals either in or out of the Army who 
were not directly concerned with mo- 
bilization planning. Moreover, from six 
to twenty-four months were needed to 
process, edit, and publish these regula- 
tions. As portions of the regulations 
were prepared, mimeographed copies 
were distributed to the higher headquar- 
ters of the Army for use and comment. 
This procedure created a time lag be- 
tween the approval of the major 
features of the 1937 plan and their 
promulgation to even the restricted 
audience that they finally reached in 
their printed form. Thus, despite the 
decision to publish the Negro policy in 
detail in Mobilization Regulations— an 
advance over previous procedures in 
which only the most general statements 
were made— the Army’s specific plans 
for the use of Negro troops remained an 
esoteric subject so far as the general 
public and most of the Army were con- 
cerned. By 1940 when the regulations 
were all completed and in print, the 
Army had already begun to move into 
its initial period of expansion, and mo- 
bilization had moved out of the realm 
of theory and into the realm of practice. 
References to the use of Negro troops in 
the new regulations represented a gen- 
erally unabsorbed and unfamiliar pol- 
icy. 

The approved features of the 1937 
War Department G-i plan, as published 
in the Mobilization Regulations as they 
made their successive appearances, in- 
cluded the following provisions: 

1. Negro manpower was to be indi- 
cated in mobilization plans, “when ap- 
plicable,” at a percentage of the total 
mobilized strength approximately equal 
to the ratio between the Negro man- 



power of military age and the total man- 
power of military age. 49 

2. Each corps area was to furnish 
manpower approximately in the ratio of 
the total manpower mobilized, period 
by period, which the area’s male popu- 
lation of military age bore to the total 
population of military age. “In the ap- 
plication of this provision whites and 
negroes will be computed separately.” 50 
Each corps area would therefore provide 
Negroes in a ratio equal to the ratio of 
its Negro manpower of military age to 
the total Negro manpower of military 
age. 

3. “Unless conditions require modi- 
fication in the interests of national de- 
fense, the ratio of Negroes mobilized in 
the arms as compared with those mobi- 
lized in the services will be the same as 
for white troops.” 61 

4. “Where desirable for training or 
other purposes, the War Department 
will provide for the early mobilization 
of negro units at war strength.” 62 

5. Negroes, except when assigned to 
pools, were to be placed in Negro organ- 
izations. 53 All warrant officers and en- 



"MR 1-2, 1 Sep 38, par. 2. Modified in the 1 
May 1939 revision by the proviso “Where the situa- 
tion will permit and warrant such action.” Dates 
given in these notes on the regulations will be 
those of initial publication, usually in mimeo- 
graphed copies distributed for comment. Where 
significant changes occurred in later versions they 
will be so noted. 

“MR 1-2 (1938), par. 2. 

51 Ibid. 

62 Ibid par. ub. In the 1 May 1939 revision, 
par. 2a, the limitation was added: “. . . will, so 
far as practicable, provide in its plans.” Both 1939 
versions added that the War Department’s plans 
would include appropriate instructions where the 
foregoing procedures were inapplicable. MR 1-2 
(1939). par. 2b. 

63 MR 1—1, 23 Aug 38, par. 9a (5) (c) . Later re- 
fined to include Negro units or subdivisions of 
installations, MR t-i, 10 Feb 39. 
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listed men of Negro organizations were 
to be Negroes. 54 “Negro personnel re- 
quirements for units are provided for 
and established by the negro units sched- 
uled for mobilization by the War De- 
partment.” 55 Warrant officer and 
enlisted personnel of another arm or 
service attached to Negro units were, ex- 
cept as otherwise prescribed by the War 
Department, to be Negroes. 5 ® 

6. Reserve officers for Negro units of 
the Organized Reserves, officers for Ne- 
gro organizations in installations, and 
chaplains for Negro Regular Army units 
might be Negro. 57 For National Guard 
units, Negro officers were to be restricted 
to those positions in Negro units au- 
thorized for Negro officers. Whether 
such authorized positions were to be 
filled by Negro officers would depend 
upon the availability of qualified per- 
sonnel. 58 

7. The number of Negro officer candi- 
dates would not exceed the number 
required to provide officers for organ- 
izations authorized to have Negro officers, 
account being taken of the necessary loss 
replacements and of the number of Ne- 
gro officers already available on initi- 
ation of mobilization. “The actual 
number procured, trained, and commis- 
sioned will depend, as for all other 
eligibles, upon the number who qualify 
under the prescribed standards.” 59 
“The prescribed standards will be 
rigidly applied on the basis of individual 



“MR 1-2, ig Jul 39, par. igb (5). 

“MR 1-2 (1938). par. 11b; 15 Jul 39, par. igb. 
“ MR i-z (* 93 8 ), P aT - 5 b ( 4 ) • 

67 MR 1-2, 1 May 39, par. 11b; par. 11c (4). The 
15 July 1939 version changed “may” to “will” for 
these officer requirements. (Par. toe.) 

“MR 1-2, 15 Jul 39, par. toe. 

“MR 1-2 (1938 and May 39 versions), par, lid, 
and ig Jul 39 version, par. 13b. 



merit, without exception as to such fac- 
tors as race, religion, financial status, or 
social position.” 60 

8. Negroes were to be assigned to 
service command and War Department 
overhead installations in a percentage 
“not less than” the percentage of Ne- 
groes in the total male population of 
military age within the corps area in 
which these installations were located. 
In overhead installations controlled by 
the chiefs of arms and services, Negroes 
were to be employed in a percentage 
“at least equal to the percentage of Ne- 
groes in the total male population of 
military age.” Rare exceptions might 
be made by the War Department on the 
basis of the merits of each case. 81 

9. So far as practicable, Negroes as- 
signed to zone of interior installations 
such as reception centers, replacement 
centers, and unit training centers for 
processing, training, or permanent duty 
during mobilization, were to be assigned 
to installations in the general areas 
where they were procured. 02 

Percentages and Types 

In a letter supplementing the issu- 
ance of the new Mobilization Regula- 
tions, the percentage ratio of Negroes to 
whites for the United States at large and 
for the installations under the control 
of chiefs of arms and services was fixed 
at approximately 9 percent. For the 
several corps areas and installations of 
the War Department not under the con- 
trol of chiefs of arms and services lo- 
cated therein the percentages were fixed 
as follows: First Corps Area, 1.26 per- 

80 MR 1-4, 17 Oct 38, par. lb. 

61 MR 1-2 (1938), par. 11c; ig Jul 39, par. 19c. 

811 MR 1-1 (1938) , par. ga (g) (c). 
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cent; Second Corps Area, 4.26 percent; 
Third Corps Area, 1 1.25 percent; Fourth 
Corps Area, 33.37 percent; Fifth Corps 
Area, 6.45 percent; Sixth Corps Area, 
4.25 percent; Seventh Corps Area, 5.58 
percent; Eighth Corps Area, 10.52 per- 
cent; Ninth Corps Area, 1.03 percent. 63 
These percentages were approximately 
the ratios of Negro to white manpower in 
each corps area. They provided a fore- 
cast of the distribution of Negro enlisted 
men by geographical area. 

The 1937 plan provided that Negroes 
should be organized into the following 
types of units: 

Infantry regiments, GHQ Reserve 
Cavalry regiments, GHQ Reserve 
Artillery regiments, heavy, long-range 
calibers, GHQ Reserve 
Harbor defense troops 
Corps and army ammunition trains 
Engineer general service regiments, 
separate battalions, and dump truck 
companies 

Quartermaster service, remount, and 
truck regiments; service and port 
battalions; railhead and salvage com- 
panies; and pack trains 
Ordnance companies (ammunition) 
Corps area service command units 
War Department overhead 

Significantly, the list omitted the sep- 
arate battalions of the combat arms 
which had been authorized in 1927 and 
which had appeared in the 1933 mobi- 
lization plans, 64 thereby effectively re- 



scinding the provision for separate 
battalions of Negro troops which could 
be attached to larger white units. 65 

The 1937 plan and policy, as outlined 
above, was the one in effect in 1940, the 
first year of active preparation for de- 
fense through a general peacetime 
expansion of the Army. But policy and 
practice, again, were not identical. 

From the listing of Negro units 
in the Protective Mobilization Plan 
(PMP) of 1940, as shown in 
it is obvious that, even within the 
limits of planning, in which inactive 
units could be shifted as necessary, the 
published mobilization planning policy 
as it affected Negroes was not being ad- 
hered to. The 1937 policy required that 
Negro manpower be maintained at a 
ratio approximately in proportion to 
the total manpower available, that is, 
from 9 to 10 percent. The units pro- 
vided in the 1940 PMP contained 5.81 
percent Negroes in the total of enlisted 
men. 68 The policy required further that 
the ratio of Negro combat troops to serv- 
ice troops be the same as that of white 
troops. Of the 5.81 percent Negro per- 
sonnel in the PMP, by far the largest 
proportions were assigned to the Infan- 
try, the Engineers, and the Quartermas- 
ter Corps. Other arms had no Negro 
units or disproportionately small num- 
bers of Negro units. None of the re- 
visions of the PMP since 1938 had 
complied with the provision on the ratio 
of combat to service troops. In those 



Table 1 



08 Appendix D, Percentages of Negro Manpower, 
to Ltr, TAG to Chiefs Arms, Svs, and Bureaus; 
Army, Corps Area Comdrs; CG GHQ AF; Super- 
intendent USMA; Comdts Gen Sv Schools; CG’s 
PofE’s; CG's Gen Depots, 3 May 39, AG 381 
(3-3-39) (Misc) A-M. 

“*G-3/654i-Gen-i5i, 26 Mar 27, approved 16 
Apr 27. 



65 Additional Memo, G-i for CofS, 8 Feb 38, 
G— 1/14615. 

88 War Department overhead and corps area 
service commands were maintaining 9 percent Ne- 
gro personnel in plans submitted to G-i for ac- 
tion. Memo, G-3 for CofS, 3 Jun 40, G-3/6g4i- 
Gen-527. Replacement centers on M plus 90 were to 
have 4.4 percent Negroes. An. 2, WD PMP 1940. 
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Table 1 - — Negro Units in Protective Mobilization Plan, 1940 
(Continental United States ) 0 



Unit 


Corps Area 


Status* 


Enlisted 

War 

Strength 








44,537 


24th Inf Regt 


IV 


RA-PA 


2,660 


25th Inf Regt 


VIII 


RA-PA 


2,660 


369th Inf Regt 


ii 


NG-A 


2,660 


8th Illinois Ini Regt (less 1 Bn) 


VI 


NG-A 


1,910 


372d Inf Regt 








2d Inf Bn 


V 


NG-A 


750 


3d Inf Bn 


I 


NG-A 


750 


Rifle Co A 


III 


NG-A 


188 


1st Sep Inf Rifle Co 


III 


NG-A 


188 


9th Cav Regt 


VII 


RA-PA 


1,272 


10th Cav Regt 




RA-PA 


1,244 


94th Field Arty Regt (8-in. How) 


IV 


RA-I 


1,968 


44th Coast Arty Regt (155-mm. Gun TD) 


III 


RA I 


1,865 


41st Engr Regt (Gen Service) 


IV 


RA-I 


1,176 


59th Engr Bn (Sep) 


IV 


RA-I 


1,079 


66th Engr Bn (Sep) 


IV 


RA-I 


1,079 


65th Engr Bn (Sep) 


V 


RA-I 


1,079 


99th Engr Bn (Sep) 


IV 


RA-I 


1,079 


62d Engr Bn (Sep) 


III 


RA-I 


1,079 


63d Engr Bn (Sep) 


IV 


RA-I 


1,079 


67th Engr Bn (Sep) 


IV 


RA-I 


1 j 079 


69th Engr Bn (Sep) 


V 


RA-I 


1,079 


70th Engr Bn (Sep) 


VI 


RA-I 


1,079 


98th Engr Bn (Sep) 


VI 


RA-I 


1,079 


16th Engr Co (Dump Truck) 


II 


RA-I 


150 


17th Engr Co (Dump Truck) 


V 


RA-I 


150 


21st Engr Co (Dump Truck) 


VII 


RA-I 


150 


47th QM Regt (Truck) 


VIII and IX 


RA-PA 


1,300 


48th QM Regt (Truck) 


IV and V 


RA-PA 


1,300 


354th QM Regt (Service) 


IV 


RA-I 


2,518 


255th QM Regt (Service) 


IV 


RA-I 


2,518 


201st QM Bn (Gas Supply) 


11 


RA-I 


388 


202d QM Bn (Gas Supply) 


VI 


RA-I 


388 


203d QM Bn (Gas Supply) 


V 


RA-I 


oo 

oo 


204th QM Bn (Gas Supply) 


V 


RA-I 


388 


205th QM Bn (Gas Supply) 


IV 


RA-I 


388 


206th QM Bn (Gas Supply) 


IV 


RA-I 


388 


207th QM Bn (Gas Supply) 


VII 


RA-I 


388 


208th QM Bn (Gas Supply) 


VII 


RA-I 


388 


209th QM Bn (Gas Supply) 


III 


RA-I 


388 


210th QM Bn (Gas Supply) 


III 


RA-I 


388 



See 



footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 1 — Negro Units in Protective Mobilization Plan, 1940 
(Continental United States)® — Continued 



Unit 


Corps Area 


Status 6 


Enlisted 

War 

Strength 


211th QM Bn (Gas Supply) 


VI 


RA I 


388 


212th QM Bn (Gas Supply) 


VI 


RA-I 

RA-I 


388 


391st QM Bn (Port) 


II 


807 


394 th QM Bn (Port) 


IX 


RA I 


807 




II 


RA-I 


100 


88th QM Co (Railhead) 


IV 


RA-I 


100 




VI! 


RA-I 


100 





“Total in Units (white and Negro), PMP, 1940, continental U.S., 769,666; percentage of Negro personnel in units, 
PMP, 1940, 6.81 percent. 

b RA, Regular Army; A, active; PA, partially active (some elements inactive); I, inactive. 



Source: Tab B, Memo, G-8 for CofS, 3 Jun 40, G-3/6541 -Gen-627. 



branches which contained both combat 
and noncombat types of units, Negro 
troops were placed principally in the 
noncombat types, such as engineer sep- 
arate battalions. Aside from the active 
units of infantry and cavalry in the Reg- 
ular Army and the National Guard, the 
number of combat units in the PMP was 
limited to one field artillery and one 
coast artillery regiment. 

This condition was brought about 
largely by objections on the part of 
chiefs of arms and services who opposed 
the assignment of Negro personnel to 
their branches . 67 Many of the objections 
of the branches may be traced to the 
legacy of World War I. To these must 
be added two other considerations in- 
fluencing decisions: first, a large residue 
of popular beliefs and stereotypes con- 
cerning Negroes, many of which ap- 
peared in “documented” tracts and 
pseudoscientific studies of the first dec- 



w Memo, G-3 for CofS, 3 Jun 40, G-3/6541- 
Gen-527. 



ades of this century, and second, imper- 
fectly understood theories of intelligence 
and adaptability. 

Student officers, many of whom later 
occupied policy making positions in their 
respective branches, absorbed the ma- 
terials of successive school studies, add- 
ing to them whatever new materials 
might be readily available, producing 
by agglutination new school studies to 
be used in like manner by later classes. 
Out of these studies and accompanying 
discussions came a semiofficial credo 
matching in many ways beliefs widely 
held among the general public. Some of 
the more elaborate school studies were 
occasionally borrowed for use by staff 
divisions; their more important influ- 
ence, however, was in molding the atti- 
tudes of the students who produced and 
used them. In the absence of other 
materials, their use was frequent. 

One of the most complete of the brief 
summaries appearing in such a study, 
one produced at the Army War College 
by a committee of field grade students, 
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most of whom were to play important 
parts in World War II, provides a repre- 
sentative summary example of the per- 
sonality problem which commanders 
expected to meet in the employment of 
Negro troops: 

As an individual the negro is docile, 
tractable, lighthearted, care free and good 
natured. If unjustly treated he is likely to 
become surly and stubborn, though this is 
usually a temporary phase. He is careless, 
shiftless, irresponsible and secretive. He 
resents censure and is best handled with 
praise and by ridicule. He is unmoral, un- 
truthful and his sense of right doing is 
relatively inferior. Crimes and convictions 
involving moral turpitude are nearly five 
to one as compared to convictions of whites 
on similar charges. 

On the other hand the negro is cheerful, 
loyal and usually uncomplaining if rea- 
sonably well fed. He has a musical nature 
and a marked sense of rhythm. His art is 
primitive. He is religious. With proper 
direction in mass, negroes are industrious. 
They are emotional and can be stirred to 
a high state of enthusiasm. Their emotions 
are unstable and their reactions uncertain. 
Bad leadership in particular is easily com- 
municated to them . 68 

“Intelligence” as a factor in the em- 
ployability of Negroes was especially 
stressed by branches which considered, 
their duties to require relatively high 
skills and considerable specialized train- 
ing. By World War I “intelligence” 
test scores, nearly 80 percent of all Ne- 
groes were grouped in the two lowest 

88 Memo for Chairman of Com 3, 12 Nov 36, 
prepared by Subcom 2, in Rpt of Com 3, Course 
at AWC, 1936-37, Preparation for War Period, 
Part I, G-i Subcourse, AWC 1-1937-3. This state- 
ment expresses in summary form most of the 
attitudes and assumptions of earlier War College 
and other school studies. For fullness, compare 
with Guy B. Johnson, “The Stereotype of the 
American Negro,” Characteristics of the American 
Negro, Otto Klineberg, cd. (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1944) , pp. 3-4. 



classes. The conclusion was reached, in 
certain studies, that here was proof of 
the innate lower intelligence of Ne- 
groes. 69 But within the range of infor- 
mation afforded by these tests, doubts 
that general racial conclusions of this 
sort could be drawn soon arose. Later 
studies pointed out that the test scores of 
Negroes varied within and among 
groups from different sections of the 
country. The example of Negroes from 
Northern industrial states, where both 
economic and educational opportunities 
were highly developed, who scored high- 
er than whites from Southern agricul- 
tural states, where similar opportunities 
were less well developed, was often cited 
to show that opportunity and environ- 
ment evidently had much to do with the 



98 Of the World War I intelligence tests, no 
competent, full-scale critical analysis on the basis 
of later developments in testing has been made. 
One of the earliest critical statements was made 
in 1927: 

“It is necessary to avoid the confusion likely to 
result from the familiar quibble over terms. By 
intelligence we may understand the ability to 
perform problems that reflect an understanding 
of a familiar environment. But this is not the 
sort of thing the Army examiners undertook to 
measure. The Army Memoir defined intelligence 
as the thing measured by the tests. . . . ‘by “in- 
telligence" we mean the ability that manifests 
itself quantitatively in a set of consistent scores 
in all the types of examination upon which our 
data are based.’ Defined in this manner, the tests, 
or any other conceivable tests that anyone may 
wish to set up, are an irrefragable, indisputable, 
and perfect measure of intelligence.” 

Edward B. Reuter, The American Race Problem 
(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1927), p. 8gn. 
The confusion of terms continued throughout the 
discussion of World War I tests and persisted 
through World War II, where the general classifi- 
cation test was almost universally considered an 
intelligence test. See Otto Klineberg, “Racial 
Psychology,” in Ralph Linton, ed„ The Science of 
Man in the World Crisis (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1945). 
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scores made on World War I tests. 70 The 
more advanced Army studies took these 
factors into consideration. Some pre- 
dicted that, as opportunities improved, 
so would test achievements, but most 
reached the conclusion that the reasons 
for the differentials in test scores did not 
alter the fact that Negroes, rated by the 
same standards on the same tests, gener- 
ally scored lower than whites. 

Therefore, it was reasoned, the 
chances of producing efficient military 
units with Negroes were considerably 
lower than with whites. As a result, even 
though the General Staff might approve 
an equitable representation of Negroes 
in all branches, the chiefs of branches 
who had immediate responsibilities for 
the production of trained units were re- 
luctant to designate units in mobiliza- 
tion plans, or later, in troop bases, for 
their reception. Long and detailed 
justifications for their inability to do so 
were a commonplace. The continuing 
reluctance of all arms and most services 
to provide units for Negroes was a major 
deterrent to the application of War De- 
partment policies on the utilization of 
Negro troops throughout the first half of 
World War II. 

The Revisions of 1940 

In the summer of 1940, the War De- 
partment Organization and Training 
Division (G-3) sought to correct flaws 
in the application of the 1937 policy to 
the Protective Mobilization Plan. Cer- 
tain of the provisions such as the author- 
ization of Negro personnel for corps and 
army ammunition trains were out- 
moded, since these units had been elim- 



70 Klineberg, “Racial Psychology.” 



inated from the Army. The problem of 
the lack of balance between Negro com- 
bat and service troops remained. To 
solve it, G-3 recommended that the list 
of units authorized Negro personnel be 
expanded and that all arms and services,, 
except Air Corps and Signal Corps, be 
required to accept for assignment in ap- 
propriate units a “reasonable propor- 
tion” of Negroes. Restrictions on Negro 
separate battalions, G-3 pointed out, 
should be relaxed, since in the future 
separate battalions might prove desir- 
able in certain arms, such as coast artil- 
lery harbor defense and antiaircraft 
units. Moreover, separate battalions 
would lessen the problem of the absorp- 
tion of Negro officers should it be decided 
to replace them with white officers after 
the beginning of mobilization. G-3 
recommended that the new policy pro- 
vision read: “The largest unit of any 
arm or service to be organized of Negro 
personnel is the regiment.” This would 
allow for the organization of separate 
battalions or smaller units and, at the 
same time, block any efforts of Negro 
civilian organizations to effect a brigade 
grouping of infantry regiments in the 
National Guard. “Otherwise,” G-3 felt, 
“difficulty may be experienced during 
mobilization in absorbing negro general 
officers.” 71 

Both the Personnel Division and the 
War Plans Division disagreed with G-3 
on that part of its proposal which would 
exempt the Air and Signal Corps from 
providing units for Negro troops. War 
Plans indicated that, in its opinion, 

. . . it is neither desirable nor practicable 
in a major mobilization to exclude Negro 



71 Memo, G-3 for CofS, 3 Jun 40, G-3/6541- 
Gen-527. 
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manpower per se from any Arm or Service. 
Furthermore, it is the opinion of this Divi- 
sion that Negro manpower can be as suc- 
cessfully employed in some capacities in 
both the Air Corps and the Signal Corps as 
it is in the other Arms and Services. . . . 
Any limitation in the use of Negroes in 
the Arms and Services must be predicated 
upon the actual availability of personnel 
with required qualifications rather than 
upon any arbitrary elimination of the Ne- 
gro as a whole on the grounds of lack of 
technical capacity. Our greatest difficulty 
with the Negro troops in the World War 
came not primarily from a lack of technical 
capacity, but from psychological factors 
and from faulty leadership. 

The only limitation to be placed on the 
organization of Negro units should be 
that accomplished by a “strict main- 
tenance of equality between the qualifi- 
cations” required for Negroes and whites 
in similar units. 72 The Personnel Divi- 
sion withheld its concurrence on differ- 
ent grounds. G-i felt that under the 
action recommended by G-3, proper ra- 
cial proportions could not be main- 
tained. G-i believed that each arm and 
service should take as its share of Negroes 
approximately 9 percent of its total 
strength and that a proper proportion of 
this percentage should be placed in 
front-line units so that “the negro man- 
power of the country may bear its pro- 
portionate losses in the event of war.” 
This could be accomplished, G-i be- 
lieved, only by the assignment of “some 
Negro regiments of infantry and held 
artillery to our infantry divisions.” It 
recommended that this be done, since 
the assignment of Negro units to the 
GHQ Reserve would fail to meet the de- 
sired requirements in the peacetime Reg- 



72 Memo, WPD for G-3, 29 Jun 40, Tab H to 
G-3/6541-5S7- 



ular Army or under the mobilization 
plan. 73 

In support of its proposals G-3 cited 
the stands taken by the chiefs of the Air 
and Signal Corps. The Chief of the 
Air Corps had indicated that no air 
units, combat or service, could employ 
Negroes. The Chief of the Air Corps 
went on to say that when the Air Corps 
expansion bill was before Congress, the 
matter was studied intensively. The bill 
was so worded that the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority (CAA) was allotted responsi- 
bility for the training of Negro pilots, 
and the Secretary of War had adopted a 
policy that Negro pilots would not be 
trained by the Air Corps but by the CAA 
at one of the schools used by the Air 
Corps. Negro pilots, the Chief of the Air 
Corps continued, could not be used by 
“our present Air Corps units” since this 
would result in the “impossible social 
problem” of having Negro officers serv- 
ing over white enlisted men; and 
to organize an all-Negro air corps unit 
would take several years in order to train 
the necessary enlisted men as competent 
mechanics. 74 

The Signal Corps believed that “it 
would be difficult to obtain properly 
qualified personnel, or personnel who 
could be properly trained for duty with 
and function efficiently in units such as 
Signal Battalions, Signal Companies, 
Signal Troops and Signal Service Com- 
panies.” The Signal Corps was willing 
to consider an exception in the event 
that “a Negro Division is ever organ- 
ized.” Even then, it felt, it would be 
difficult to obtain properly qualified men 



Memo, G-i for G-3, 20 Jun 40, G-1/146515. 

74 Memo, CofAC foi G— 3, 31 May 40, Tab E to 
G-3/654'- G en-527- 
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such as radio electricians, telephone tech- 
nicians, and radio operators. 75 

G-3 felt that further explanation was 
unnecessary. It did not concur with 
G-l’s proposal that Negro regiments of 
infantry and artillery be assigned to 
white divisions because that would mean 
the replacement of corresponding white 
units in each active division of the Reg- 
ular Army and the National Guard. If 
new divisions were organized with a por- 
tion of their infantry and artillery com- 
posed of Negroes, G-3 said, “Not only 
would the training time of a mixed 
division be much longer but the relative 
combat efficiency of white and negro 
units might vary to such an extent as to 
affect adversely tactical operations.” 
Moreover, G— 3 continued, there was 
nothing to prevent a theater of opera- 
tions commander from attaching sepa- 
rate Negro regiments to divisions for 
combat operations if he should so de- 
sire; this would be quite different from 
requiring him to accept a mixed division 
with “doubtful combat efficiency.” 
Only the authorization of all-Negro divi- 
sions, G-3 concluded, would assure the 
Negro’s sharing of proportionate battle 
casualties. Such an authorization G-3 
did not advocate. 

On the Threshold of Mobilization 

The plans of 1937 and 1940 indicate 
not only the tenor but also the range of 
thinking within the War Department on 
the subject of the employment of Negro 
troops in a national emergency. De- 
spite the 1937 provision that information 
on Negro troops should be disseminated 



15 Memo, OCSigO for G-3, 28 May 40, OCSigO- 
320.2-Gen. 



in the same manner as information on 
other Army policies, little general 
knowledge of the Army's plans spread 
beyond the confines of the Mobilization 
Regulations to either the military as a 
whole or to the public at all. This was 
unfortunate, for up to the beginning of 
World War II the impression was widely 
held that the Army probably had no con- 
crete plans for the use of Negro troops 
other than a grudging admission that in 
time of war they would be useful pri- 
marily as laborers and that they must 
be kept completely segregated from 
white troops. That any thinking had 
been done on such questions as the types 
and sizes of units, methods of employ- 
ment of Negro troops, or the provision of 
opportunities for Negroes as specialists 
and in positions of leadership was gen- 
erally unknown. 

Much of the public agitation and 
questioning of the Army’s purposes in 
regard to the use of Negro troops might 
have been avoided by full and frank dis- 
cussion of the question in the years be- 
fore the emergency bad built itself to 
the high point of the summer of 1940. 
Because so little of what the Army was 
planning was known, racial and political 
pressure groups were unable to make 
concrete proposals which might have 
benefited their own interests as well as 
those of the Army and the nation. Of 
the Army’s plans the public knew noth- 
ing except what it could infer from small 
bits of information and a few examples 
of official action. These, when added 
together, appeared to Negroes less than 
encouraging so far as full and equitable 
use of Negro manpower was concerned. 
The fulfillment of predictions concern- 
ing the effects of political and racial 
pressure, concerning the difficulties in- 
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herent in any plan which did not pro- 
vide for a racially balanced Army from 
the beginning of expansion, and con- 
cerning the relative difficulties of main- 
taining a fair and workable balance 
among types of Negro units might also 
have been avoided had the Army’s own 
personnel been aware of the thinking 
and reasoning behind the policy on Ne- 
gro troop utilization. Instead, the Army’s 
officers, as a whole, were relatively un- 
familiar with much of the reasoning be- 
hind the policies. Many were unfamil- 
iar with the policies as a whole or in 
significant part. Proposals from indi- 
vidual commanders and staff agencies, 
many of which had already been con- 
sidered and discarded, made their ap- 
pearance periodically during the early 
period of preparations for national de- 
fense. Many of the existing policies 
were misinterpreted, ignored, or side- 
tracked, usually because of lack of fa- 
miliarity with the whole fabric of which 
specific directives formed only individ- 
ual threads. Only if the general trends 
of high level thinking had been known 
could this have been avoided. 

It should be kept in view also that 
the Army, in its employment of Negro 
troops, did not consider itself a free 
agent, psychologically, politically, or in 
any other sense. Aside from influences 
of personal feelings, neither all agencies 
of the War Department nor all field com- 
mands were at any one time fully agreed 
on the merits of current policies on the 
use of Negro manpower. Though there 
were many inside and outside the 
Army and the War Department who felt 
that there was much that could be done 
within the Army to provide for a fuller 
use of Negro manpower, the War Depart- 
ment itself took the position that it was 



operating within a social framework 
which it did not create and which it did 
not have the power to alter in any 
significant manner. As G-i expressed 
it in 1939, and as other agencies echoed 
it throughout the war: 

The War Department has given serious 
thought to questions involving the induc- 
tion of Negroes into the military service. 
However, the War Department is not an 
agency which can solve national questions 
relating to the social or economic position 
of the various racial groups composing our 
Nation. The War Department administers 
the laws affecting the military establish- 
ment; it cannot act outside the law, nor 
contrary to the will of the majority of the 
citizens of the Nation.™ 

In general, the position of the War 
Department on the subject of the uti- 
lization of Negro troops in the summer 
of 1940— on the eve of the beginning of 
the greatest expansion which the Army 
of the United States had known— may be 
summarized briefly as follows: 

1. Negroes would be mobilized in 
proportions equal to their representa- 
tion in the nation’s manpower of mili- 
tary age. Preferably, they should be 
mobilized early, both to allow numbers 
to be built up to and maintained at a 
percentage level approximating 9 plus 
percent, and to provide earlier training, 
since adequate training might take a 
longer period than normal. 

2. Negroes would be utilized in both 
arms and services and in all types of units 
for which they could qualify. Combat 
arms assignments for Negroes should be 
in the same ratio as for whites. Full 
agreement on their use in all arms and 
services had not been reached among 
staff agencies or by the chiefs of all 

70 Memo, G-i for Public Relations Bureau G— a , 
11 Oct 39, G-i/ 15640-11. 
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arms and services, but a strong stand 
on their proportionate use in all 
branches had been taken by the Person- 
nel Division. 

3. Negroes would be utilized in units 
with all-Negro enlisted personnel, but 
these units did not need to be employed 
separately. A strong group believed that 
Negro units should be kept small and 
used in attachment or assignment to 
larger white units. A less widely held 
view was that only as parts of otherwise 
white divisions could Negro combat 
units operate successfully and in a man- 
ner which would guarantee their sharing 
proportionately in battle losses and in 
battle credits. 

4. Officers for Negro units might be 
Negro or white. They were to be as- 
signed in 50 percent greater numbers 
than to similar types of white units. 
Negro officers were to be chosen and 
trained according to the same standards 
as white officers and, preferably, trained 
in the same schools. Negro officers were 
to serve only with Negro units and in 
overhead installations, and should com- 



mand Negro troops only. Specific units 
for which Negro officers were authorized 
would be designated. Initially, these 
would include only the Reserve and Na- 
tional Guard units and such service units 
as might be so designated. For that rea- 
son, most Negro units in the Protection 
Mobilization Plan were designated 
“Regular Army— Inactive.” 

5. In their utilization, Negro troops 
were to be trained, officered, quartered, 
clothed, and provided with all facilities 
in the same manner as white troops. 

In the working out of these plans, 
many apparently minor points arose 
which grew into major ones. Though 
the plans were well-laid, much inter- 
vened between planning and execution. 
Some of the causes and results of the 
difficulties and the successes encountered 
in the attempt to transfer plans to action 
will be discussed in succeeding chapters. 
Vestigial remains of many of the alter- 
nate plans reviewed here will be seen 
in many of the proposals and changes 
made during the course of World War 
II. 




CHAPTER III 



The Negro Position Defined 



As the conflict which was to become 
World War II approached, Negroes 
asked with increasing frequency for the 
opportunity that they believed to be 
rightfully theirs in the first place: the op- 
portunity to participate in the defense of 
their country in the same manner and on 
the same basis and in the same services as 
other Americans. Not all Negroes were 
agreed on the details of this participa- 
tion. Some refused to compromise on 
anything short of complete integration 
into the armed forces without segrega- 
tion of any sort. Others were willing 
to accept varying measures of segrega- 
tion in the hope of achieving compen- 
satory advances in the form of additional 
opportunities for service, promotion, 
and status within a segregated system. 
All were agreed that at least some of 
the restrictions existing in the peace- 
time Army of 1939 should be relaxed. 

They had seen how the Navy, in the 
years between wars, had been able to 
eliminate almost all Negroes. They be- 
lieved that the Army had quietly ceased 
the combat training of the old Negro 
regiments. They entered the period of 
expanding national defense with the 
conviction that, left to its own devices, 
the Army, citing the Navy as precedent 
and using World War I as justification, 
might very well refuse to expand its 
Negro strength any more than it had to. 
Knowing little or nothing about exist- 
ing War Department plans for an emer- 



gency, Negroes were resolved to prevent 
the increase of restrictions and, through 
the use of every available means, to 
remove all limitations which operated 
to prevent the full employment of Negro 
manpower within the Army. 

By the late 1930’s a steadily rising 
flow of queries on the subject of Negro 
employment in the Army came into the 
War Department from the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, newspapers and press 
associations, National Guard unit offi- 
cers, groups of World War I veterans, 
men wishing to enlist, and members of 
Congress inquiring on behalf of their 
constituents. Queries and protests about 
the use of Negro troops were normally 
answered by the War Department until 
1940 in a routine and noncommittal 
manner, according to “precedent letters” 
similar to those employed for answering 
general correspondence on many other 
subjects. Such letters, usually prepared 
by staff agencies and approved by the 
Office of the Secretary of War or by the 
Office of the Chief of Staff, were de- 
posited with The Adjutant General, who 
could then use them as a basis for an- 
swering similar letters on the same sub- 
ject. In the area of Negro queries, the 
answers summarize the Army’s position 
on several basic questions, but usually 
they did not give detailed or specific an- 
swers to direct questions. 

If the correspondent questioned the 
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restrictions placed on Negro enlistments 
by virtue of the small number of Negro 
units maintained or by reason of the 
organization of Army units by race, the 
reply was likely to read: 

In time of peace the Army must be so 
organized as to assure a balanced force, 
containing, in the proper proportions, ele- 
ments of all arms and services, and capable 
of rapid and orderly expansion in time of 
war without major changes in the basic 
peacetime organization. Consequently, it 
is necessary to set up specific units to which 
colored personnel may be assigned, and 
these organizations must have a definite 
and proper place in the balanced force 
organizations of the Army as a whole. 
These organizations now include units of 
the infantry, cavalry, quartermaster corps, 
and medical corps. They meet our peace- 
time requirements, and provide the neces- 
sary nucleus for war-time expansion. 1 

If the correspondent became insistent 
and requested further information or 
presented an argument for a change in 
policy, his letter was simply acknotvl- 
edged, or he might be told: 

Your remarks and the contents of the 
accompanying paper have been carefully 
noted. However, under a long established 
rule the War Department refrains from 
participation in controversial discussions 
arising from time to time in connection 
with articles appearing in the press, or 
statements made by public speakers or de- 
baters, when the activities of the Army or 
its personnel are subjected to criticism. 2 

By 1940, correspondence on the policy 
toward the use of Negro manpower had 

1 Ltr, TAG to Charles E. Russell, Chairman 
Inter-Racial Committee of the District of Colum- 
bia (NAACP) , 30 Oct 39, AG 291.21 (10-19-39). 

2 Ltr, TAG to Charles F.. Russell, 28 Jul 40, AG 
291.21 (6-7-40). See also Ltrs, TAG to Handsel 
G. Bell, various dates, AG 291.21 (4-18-39); TAG 
to Levi Pierce, various dates, AG 291.21 (10-10- 
39); TAG to various persons and organizations, 
AG 322.97 (2-23-38) (1) . 



become so heavy that The Adjutant 
General provided duplicated form let- 
ters for replies. Addresses and, when 
required, additional pertinent materials 
might be typed on these. 

Congressmen, newspapers, organiza- 
tions, and individuals receiving the War 
Department’s form letter replies often 
concluded that no actual plans existed 
for the use of Negro troops other than 
those dictated by expediency. The pre- 
cedent letters helped to convince corres- 
pondents that there was scant hope of 
promoting the cause of the Negro by ap- 
pealing to the War Department di- 
rectly. The natural alternative was 
public agitation that would stir the 
President and Congress into action. 
Thus a succession of public campaigns 
on the question of the employment of 
Negro troops gained in momentum and 
support as the need for national defense 
projects became more widely accepted. 

Beginning Campaigns 

In 1938, the Pittsburgh Courier , then 
the largest and one of the most influen- 
tial Negro papers of national circulation, 
opened a campaign for the extension of 
opportunities for Negroes in the military 
services. The paper published an open 
letter to President Roosevelt, organized 
a Committee for Negro Participation in 
the National Defense, and encouraged its 
readers to send letters, telegrams, and 
delegations to congressmen and other 
national political leaders asking for an 
opinion on the wisdom of forming an 
all-Negro division in the peacetime 
Army. Many of these letters, especially 
those to congressmen, were forwarded to 
the War Department for information. As 
the campaign spread to other papers and 
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'Also  from  Selective  Service  personnel, 
2,250  men  will  be  trained  in  Air  Corps 
units,"  Patterson's  memorandum  con- 
cluded.101 The  next  day  a  supplemen- 
tary memorandum,  delivered  to  the 
White  House  by  Maj.  Walter  Bedell 
Smith,  indicated  that  the  4th  Cavalry 
Brigade  was  being  formed  and  that  it 
would  be  one  of  two,  the  other  brigade 
to  be  white,  forming  the  2d  Cavalry 
Division.102  Thus,  in  answer  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  1940  political  campaign, 
the  War  Department  committed  itself  to 
action  in  terms  of  specific  units,  filling 
out  the  announcement  of  g  October  that 
though  Negroes  would  remain  in  sepa- 
rate units  they  would  be  represented  in 

"•Memo,  G-i  for  CofS,  ai  Oct  40,  AG  322.97 
(10-21-40) . 

100  Memo,  ASW  for  William  D.  Hassett,  The 
White  House,  ai  Oct  40,  AG  322.97  (10-21-40). 
G-i  had  also  listed  an  artillery  brigade  head- 
quarters and  headquarters  battery,  one  signal 
contruction  company,  an  additional  chemical  com- 
pany, a  cavalry  brigade  weapons  troop,  two  ponton 
companies,  and  the  numbers  of  Negroes  to  be 
trained  in  the  replacement  centers  of  each  arm 
and  service.  These  details  were  not  forwarded  to 
the  White  House. 

1M  Memo  cited  n.  100. 

1(8  Memo,  Gen  Marshall  for  William  D.  Hassett, 
22  Oct  40,  AG  322.97  (10-21-40). 
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all  arms  and  services.  These  units  were 
all  to  be  provided,  but  the  manner  and 
nature  of  their  provision  was  yet  to  be 
worked  out.  The  question  of  the  man- 
ner and  nature  of  their  employment  was 
still  further  in  the  future. 

Two  more  steps  were  taken  within 
this  same  pre-election  week.  On  25 
October  Col.  Benjamin  O.  Davis,  sen- 
ior Negro  officer  in  the  Army,  was  nom- 
inated for  promotion  to  brigadier 
general.103  On  the  same  day  Secretary 
Stimson  appointed  William  Hastie, 
Dean  of  the  Howard  University  Law 
School,  as  his  Civilian  Aide  on  Negro  Af- 
fairs.104 

The  first  of  these  appointments  re- 
ceived widespread  attention  in  the  na- 


103  The  Senate  received  the  nomination  along 
with  others  on  7  November.  (Congressional  Record 
86,  13610,  13827.)  General  Davis,  born  in  Washing- 
ton on  1  July  1877,  had  had  a  long  Army  career. 
He  had  been  a  1st  lieutenant  in  the  8th  U.S. 
Volunteer  Infantry  in  the  Spanish-American  War; 
in  1899  ne  enlisted  in  the  gth  Cavalry.  He  was 
appointed  2d  lieutenant,  Cavalry,  in  1901;  by  1930 
he  had  been  promoted  to  colonel.  He  had  served 
with  the  10th  Cavalry  during  the  Philippine  in- 
surrection, with  the  Mexican  Border  patrol,  and 
with  the  American  legation  in  Liberia.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  career  had  been  spent  as  a  Na- 
tional Guard  and  ROTC  instructor  and  in  other 
special  duties.  Negro  newspapers  had  been  hinting 
for  some  time  that  "rumor"  had  it  that,  like  Col. 
Charles  Young,  he  would  be  retired  rather  than 
promoted.  Retired  originally  on  31  July  1941,  Gen- 
eral Davis  returned  to  active  duty  the  next  day, 
1  August  1941.  After  50  years  in  the  Army,  Gen- 
eral Davis  went  on  inactive  duty  in  July  1948. 

101  Dean  Hastie  had  had  a  distinguished  public 
career.  Negro  press  comments  on  his  appointment 
indicated  that  the  Negro  public  had  high  respect 
for  his  abilities.  Hastie  had  been  assistant  solicitor 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Federal  District 
Judge  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (the  first  Negro  to  be 
appointed  to  the  federal  bench)  ,  chairman  of  the 
National  Legal  Committee  of  the  NAACP,  and  a 
prominent  member  of  civic  improvement  groups 
in  the  city  of  Washington.  Various  Negro  organi- 
zations, including  the  press,  had  been  asking  for 
the  appointment  of  such  an  adviser. 


Judge  Hastie 


tional  press,  for  this  was  the  first  time 
that  a  Negro  had  achieved  general  offi- 
cer's rank  in  the  United  States  Army. 
The  second  appointment  was  widely 
noted  as  a  sign  that  the  Army  intended 
to  expand  its  Negro  strength  with  a  min- 
imum of  difficulties.  The  political  sig- 
nificance of  the  appointments  was  not 
overlooked.  Some  viewed  the  Davis  pro- 
motion as  a  Roosevelt  administration  at- 
tempt to  counteract  Negro  opposition  to 
the  October  policy  announcement.  In 
promoting  General  Davis,  Time  com- 
mented, the  administration  was  already 
violating  its  announced  policy,  since  he 
would  leave  his  all-Negro  command,  the 
369th  New  York  National  Guard  Regi- 
ment, for  the  new  4th  Cavalry  Brigade, 
containing  the  9th  and  10th  Cavalry 
Regiments,  both  of  which,  as  Regular 
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Army  outfits,  had  all  white  officers. 
The  white  officers  could  be  replaced  by 
Negro  Reserve  officers,  but  even  then 
the  policy  would  be  violated,  since 
Negro  Reserve  officers  were  not  to  be 
used  in  Regular  Army  units.  The  eas- 
iest way  out,  the  magazine  continued, 
would  be  to  retire  General  Davis  on  his 
sixty-fourth  birthday  due  the  next  July, 
for  "By  then  the  election  will  be 
over."  105  The  Negro  press,  in  general, 
greeted  the  promotion  with  approval, 
though  indicating  that  it  alone  was  not 
enough. 

For  the  Hastie  appointment,  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  had  a  World  War  I 
precedent.  In  1917,  Newton  D.  Baker 
had  made  Emmett  J.  Scott,  secretary  to 
Booker  T.  Washington  at  Tuskegee,  his 
Special  Assistant  with  approximately  the 
same  purpose  in  mind— the  provision  of 
some  means  of  liaison  and  some  source 
of  interpretation  between  the  Negro 
public  and  the  War  Department. 
Moreover,  the  appointment  of  special 
advisers  on  questions  affecting  the  Negro 
public  had  been  an  increasing  tendency 
among  federal  agencies  during  the  pre- 
ceding eight  years. 

Judge  Hastie  undertook  his  duties  on 
1  November  1940.  In  his  letter  of 
appointment,  Secretary  Stimson  de- 
scribed these  duties  to  be  "to  assist  in 
the  formulation,  development  and  ad- 
ministration of  policies  looking  to  the 
fair  and  effective  utilization  of  Negroes 


l<*  Time,  November  4,  1940,  p.  20.  See  also  Pitts- 
burgh Courier,  November  2,  1940;  Walter  White, 
"It's  Our  Country,  Too,"  loc.  cit.;  Editorial,  "Negro 
Self-Respect  and  Politics,"  The  Christian  Century, 
LVII  (November  13,  1940) ,  1403;  Ollie  Stewart, 
"The  Negro— American  Nationalist,"  Scribner's 
Commentator,  IX  (March,  1941)  ,  68;  Walter  White, 
"Brown  Americans,"  Coronet,  XVII  (November, 
1944).  86- 


in  all  branches  of  the  military  serv- 
ice." 106  The  Secretary's  letter  con- 
tinued: 

I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  assist  us 
in  the  development  of  and  improvements 
in  the  War  Department's  plans  for  the 
organization  of  Negro  units  in  each  major 
branch  of  the  service,  and  for  the  utilization 
of  Negro  reserve  officers,  candidates  for 
commissions,  and  aviation  cadets.  I  also 
hope  that  you  will  be  of  assistance  to  us  in 
connection  with  policies  involving  the  em- 
ployment of  Negroes  on  civilian  status  at 
army  establishments  and  by  army  contrac- 
tors. 

It  will  be  part  of  your  duties  to  investi- 
gate complaints  concerning  the  treatment 
of  Negroes  in  the  military  service  or  in 
civilian  employment  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment. In  this  connection,  I  hope  it  will  be 
possible  for  you  to  spend  time  visiting 
camps,  posts  and  stations  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  and  reporting  to  me  upon  mat- 
ters of  Negro  participation  in  the  national 
defense. 

It  is  my  expectation  that  you  will 
cooperate  with  the  Negro  representatives 
on  the  Selective  Service  Committee  and  in 
the  Labor  Section  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  to  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  where  appropriate. 

Such  recommendations  as  you  may  from 
time  to  time  wish  to  make  should  be 
submitted  to  me  through  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War. 

You  may  be  assured  that  the  officers  and 
establishments  of  the  War  Department  will 
cooperate  with  you  in  carrying  out  the  tasks 
which  I  have  outlined.  Instructions  are 
being  issued  that  you  be  consulted  on 
matters  affecting  Negroes  in  the  army,  and 
that  all  information  necessary  to  the 
effective  execution  of  your  duties  be  made 
available  to  you. 


108  Ltr,  SW  to  Dean  William  H.  Hastie,  25  Oct 
40,  OASW  Personnel  #301,  and  Memo,  ASW  to 
Maj  Gen  James  H.  Burns,  25  Oct  40,  same  file. 
Technically,  Hastie  was  carried  on  the  rolls  as 
Head  Attorney  under  Executive  Order  8044. 
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Judge  Hastie  considered  these  mani- 
fold duties  to  be  the  "general  task  of 
facilitating  the  equitable  integration  of 
the  Negro  into  so  much  of  the  National 
Defense  Program  as  falls  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  War  Department." 107 
His  office,  consisting  of  himself,  one  as- 
sistant, and  a  secretary,  proceeded  to 
gather  information  from  General  Staff 
divisions  and  from  the  chiefs  of  arms  and 
services  in  an  attempt  to  determine  and 
appraise  the  existing  plans  and  devel- 
opments in  the  Army's  use  of  Negro 
troops.  Hastie,  acting  upon  the  infor- 
mation available  to  him,  initiated 
recommendations,  generally  through  the 
Secretary  of  the  General  Staff,  occasion- 
ally through  one  or  another  of  the  as- 
sistant chiefs  of  staff,  and  at  times 
directly  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  (later, 
Under  Secretary)  of  War,  Judge  Patter- 
son. Most  of  the  policy  proposals 
specifically  affecting  Negroes  were 
referred  to  the  Civilian  Aide  for  com- 
ment, although  Judge  Hastie  complained 
early  that  too  frequently  such  matters 
did  not  come  to  his  attention  until  the 
proposals  had  been  completely  formu- 
lated and  presented  for  final  approval. 
As  a  result  of  the  publication  of  a  direc- 
tive concerning  the  construction  of 
welfare  and  recreational  facilities  for  Ne- 
gro troops  on  which  Judge  Hastie  had 
not  been  consulted,  the  chiefs  of  arms 
and  services  and  the  General  Staff  divi- 
sions were  instructed  that  "Matters  of 
policy  which  pertain  to  Negroes,  or  im- 
portant questions  arising  thereunder, 
will  be  referred  to  Judge  William  H. 
Hastie,  civilian  aide  to  the  Secretary  of 


'"Memo,  Civ  Aide  for  USW,  7  Feb  41,  AG 
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War,  for  comment  or  concurrence  before 
final  action."  108 

Individual  complaints  from  soldiers 
and  civilian  employees  of  the  Army, 
proposals  and  complaints  from  Negro 
organizations,  and  problems  ranging 
from  the  employment  of  Negro  hostesses 
and  librarians  in  service  clubs  to  the 
constitution  of  Negro  combat  units  were 
refen-ed  to  the  Civilian  Aide's  office 
for  comment  and  consultation.  Rou- 
tine requests  for  information  and  "daily 
visits  and  inquiries  by  persons  seeking 
employment"  consumed  a  large  part  of 
the  time  of  the  office  and  prevented  the 
Civilian  Aide  from  giving  his  full  atten- 
tion to  the  larger  aspects  of  his  duties.109 
Nevertheless,  through  personal  contacts 
with  the  chiefs  of  War  Department  agen- 
cies and  through  informal  inquiries, 
Judge  Hastie,  in  the  first  few  months  of 
mobilization,  considered  a  variety  of 
questions  of  major  importance,  includ- 
ing: the  proportionate  distribution  of 
Negroes  in  the  arms  and  services;  the 
use  and  training  of  Negro  officers,  chap- 
lains, and  nurses;  recreational  and  wel- 
fare facilities  for  Negro  troops;  the  use  of 
Negro  civilian  personnel  in  Army  instal- 
lations; Negroes  in  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  camps;  Negroes  in  National 
Youth  Administration  projects  on  Army 
posts  and  stations;  and  the  relations  of 
the  War  Department  with  the  Negro 
press. 

At  the  outset  Hastie  was  furnished  a 
complete  list  of  existing  units  and  of 
those  planned  through  June  1941.  He 

108  Ltr,  TAG  to  Chiefs  Arms  and  Svs  and  Divs 
of  WD  Gen  Staff,  18  Dec  40,  AG  391.21  (12-17- 
40)  M-OCS-M,  based  on  Memo,  ASW  for  TAG, 
15  Dec  40,  and  Memo,  SGS  for  TAG,  17  Dec  40, 
AG  291.21  (12-17-40)  (1). 
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was  assured  that  Negroes  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  no  arm  or  service,  though 
it  was  explained  that  the  Armored 
Force  was  not  an  arm  but  a  combination 
of  arms  and  services.  "There  are  no 
negro  units  in  the  armored  corps,"  G-i 
said,  "but  there  are  mechanized  units  in 
the  9th  and  10th  Cavalries."  110  Negro 
aviation  units,  about  which  Hastie  had 
inquired  specifically,  would  follow  when 
the  National  Youth  Administration  and 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  programs 
had  trained  enough  civilian  pilots  and 
mechanics.  "If  this  program  is  to  be 
safe,"  G-i  said,  "it  must  progress  care- 
fully, step  by  step.  Plans  are  now  being 
developed  for  training  of  negro  military 
pilots,  when  this  program  has  progressed 
sufficiently  to  provide  the  requisite 
ground  personnel."  Negro  officers,  den- 
tists, and  doctors  would  be  used  in  the 
three  existing  National  Guard  regiments 
and  in  the  one  new  regiment  to  be 
formed  in  February.  Nurses  would  be 
procured  for  "hospitals  which  are  used 
exclusively  for  negro  patients"  and  qual- 
ified pharmacists  were  free  to  compete 
for  Reserve  commissions.  "With  repre- 
sentative units  in  all  arms  and  services 
the  problem  of  utilization  of  skilled  ne- 
groes is  in  general  no  different  from  that 
of  the  skilled  whites,"  G-i  noted.  "The 
utilization  of  the  exceptionally  skilled 
white  is  limited,  and  it  will  be  the  same 
in  the  case  of  the  negro."  In  the  classifi- 
cation and  reception  of  Negroes  at  recep- 
tion centers  or  in  the  admission  of  men 
to  specialist  schools,  no  discrimination 
would  be  permitted.  Selection  for 
schools  would  depend  entirely  upon  the 
"particular  suitability  of  the  selectee  for 


110  Memo,  G-i  for  Judge  Hastie,  ?o  Nov  40,  G—  1/ 


the  duties  for  which  he  is  to  be 
trained."  111 

The  Lines  Form 

General  interest  in  the  question  of  the 
employment  of  Negro  troops  widened 
during  the  year  1940.  A  number  of 
year-end  articles  on  the  subject  appeared 
in  nationally  distributed  publications. 
Walter  White,  secretary  of  the  NAACP, 
summed  up  his  views  in  the  opening 
words  of  an  article: 

From  the  man-power  angle,  the  largest 
defense  headache  ahead  of  the  United 
States  Government  is  likely  to  be  the  status 
of  that  10  per  cent  of  our  population  which 
is  Negro.  The  Negro  insists  upon  doing  his 
part,  and  the  Army  and  Navy  want  none  of 
him.112 

To  a  large  extent,  despite  the  War  De- 
partment's announced  expansion  of  its 
employment  of  Negroes,  White's  brief 
picture  was  correct.  The  use  and  status 
of  Negro  manpower  did  become  one  of 
the  major  "headaches"  of  the  war.  What 
White  did  not  state  was  that  a  profound 
difference  in  interpretation  of  the  Ne- 
gro's "part"  existed.  There  were  those 
who  insisted  that  there  was  no  possible 
meeting  ground  between  the  two  oppos- 
ing points  of  view. 

Many  Negroes  saw  no  way  in  which 

111  Ibid. 

112  Walter  White,  "It's  Our  Country,  Too,"  loc. 
cit.  Among  other  articles  appearing  at  about  the 
same  time  were:  "Role  of  the  Negro  in  National 
Defense,"  School  and  Society,  LII  (December  7, 
1940) ,  580;  Mrs.  F.  D.  Roosevelt,  "Defense  and 
the  Minority  Group,"  Opportunity,  XVIII  (De- 
cember, 1940),  356-58;  Paul  E.  Bowen,  "The  His- 
torical Background  of  the  Negro  as  Soldier," 
Virginia  Teachers  Bulletin,  XVII  (November, 
1940) ,  29-31;  Lawrence  Sullivan,  "Negro  Vote," 
Atlantic  Monthly,  CLXVI  (October,  1940),  477-94; 
Metz  Lochard,  "Negroes  and  Defense,"  Nation, 
CLII  (January  4,  1941) ,  14-16. 
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any  denial  of  the  individual's  right  to 
serve  in  any  capacity  for  which  he  was 
fitted,  without  reference  to  race,  could  be 
reconciled  with  the  professed  ideals  for 
which  the  war  was  being  fought.  With 
appeals  to  democracy  and  continued 
obeisance  to  the  ideal  of  the  dignity  of 
the  individual  highly  in  evidence  as 
justifications  for  the  struggle  in  which 
the  world  was  locked,  Negroes  contin- 
ued to  point  out  discrepancies  in  the 
active  expression  of  the  "democratic 
faith"  so  frequently  propounded  by  the 
heads  of  the  government.  "A  lily-white 
navy  cannot  fight  for  a  free  world.  A 
jim  crow  army  cannot  fight  for  a  free 
world.  Jim  crow  strategy,  no  matter 
on  how  grand  a  scale,  cannot  build  a 
free  world,"  The  Crisis  said  immedi- 
ately after  Pearl  Harbor.113 

The  Army,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
sisted that  its  job  was  not  to  alter  Ameri- 
can social  customs  but  to  create  a 
fighting  machine  with  a  maximum  econ- 
omy of  time  and  effort.  The  War  De- 
partment made  it  clear  that  it  saw  no 
point  in  debating  "at  every  point"  policy 
decisions  already  made,  for  though  it 
would  answer  specific  inquiries,  it  felt 
that  Negroes,  and  especially  the  NAACP, 
were  simply  trying  to  keep  alive  a  con- 
troversy which  served  no  valid  military 
purpose  in  time  of  national  crisis.114 
The  War  Department  felt,  moreover, 
that  it  had  offered  Negroes  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  in  all  capacities  and  that 
that  itself  was  a  major  removal  of  dis- 
criminatory barriers  and  a  major  con- 
cession.   From  the  Army's  viewpoint, 


Editorial,  "Now  Is  the  Time  Not  to  Be  Silent," 
The  Crisis,  XLIX  (January,  1942) ,  7. 
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the  promise  of  proportional  use  of  Ne- 
groes in  all  types  of  units  provided  more 
opportunities  for  service  than  Negroes 
were  able  to  take  advantage  of.  Sep- 
arate units  continued  segregation,  but 
the  Army  felt  that  segregation  was  a 
practice  which  it  had  found  in  the 
civilian  community  and  which  it  had  no 
right  to  alter  until  the  civilian  commu- 
nity itself  had  changed  its  own  methods 
or  had  given  the  Army,  through  the  Con- 
gress, a  clear  mandate  to  do  so. 

The  Selective  Service  Act  had  ordered 
that  inductees  be  selected  and  trained 
without  discrimination  and,  the  War 
Department  reiterated,  it  did  not  itself 
discriminate  against  any  of  its  soldiers. 
Here  was  one  of  the  major  points  of 
disagreement,  for,  as  shown  in  the  Con- 
gressional debates  on  the  inclusion  of 
nondiscriminatory  clauses  in  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act,  the  distinction  between 
discrimination  and  segregation  in  nor- 
mal usage  was  not  always  clear.  The 
meaning  of  these  terms  then  and  later 
depended  in  large  measure  upon  the 
view  of  the  user.  Segregation,  imply- 
ing only  separation,  was  often  con- 
sidered nondiscriminatory  by  those  who 
believed  that  equal  facilities  and  oppor- 
tunities could  be  provided  to  both  races. 
To  others,  including  most  Negroes,  the 
concept  of  enforced  segregation  was  it- 
self discriminatory.  The  fact  of  separa- 
tion not  only  prevented  freedom  of 
movement  and  action  on  the  part  of  the 
segregated  minority  (and  was  therefore 
considered  an  abridgment  of  basic  per- 
sonal liberties)  but  also  produced  in- 
equalities of  facilities  and  opportunities 
for  the  minority.  The  minority,  be- 
ing numerically  smaller  and  weaker,  had 
no  means  of  enforcing  guarantees  of 
equal     facilities     and  opportunities. 
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Moreover,  the  argument  ran,  the  very 
act  of  formal  segregation  implied  in- 
escapable differences  among  men  which 
made  common  action  impossible  and 
which,  by  denying  the  common  aims 
and  similar  objectives  of  men  was,  per 
se,  discriminatory.  On  the  other  hand 
the  courts,  through  World  War  II,  held 
that  segregation,  as  such,  was  not  dis- 
criminatory where  equal  facilities  were 
provided.  Field  commanders  therefore 
saw  nothing  anomalous  in  announcing 
that  their  racial  policy  was  "segregation 
without  discrimination"  or  that  no 
discrimination  could  exist  in  a  command 
or  camp  which  had  Negro  enlisted  men 
only. 

To  those  for  whom  the  aspirations  of 
Negroes  were  a  cause,  no  amount  of 
special  consideration  in  the  way  of  sep- 
arate units  of  diverse  types  was  compen- 
sation for  the  continuing  conviction  that 
the  root  of  all  difficulties  in  the  Army's 
use  of  Negro  manpower  lay  in  the  restric- 
tion of  Negroes  to  these  particular  segre- 
gated units.  The  crowning  irony  to 
many  Negroes  was  that  the  Army,  while 
insisting  upon  separate  units,  did  not  go 
all  the  way  in  its  segregated  pattern  and 
insist  that  these  units  be  commanded 
wholly  by  Negro,  and  not  by  white,  of- 
ficers. "We  deplore  segregation  in  any 
form,"  said  Professor  Rayford  Logan, 
representing  ten  Negro  organizations  and 
speaking  for  seven  co-witnesses  in  1940, 
"especially  when  it  is  practiced  by  the 
Federal  Government.  But  in  accepting 
these  separate  units  which  are  forced 
upon  us,  we  do  so  only  because  of  the 
hope  that  these  units  will  be  com- 
manded by  Negro  officers."  115 

°*  Hearings,  Senate,  Military  Establishment  Ap- 
propriation Bill  for  1941  (H.R.  920$),  14  May  40,  p. 
365- 


Negroes  therefore  used  their  political 
pressures  in  two  directions:  the  first 
toward  the  elimination  of  segregation 
and  discrimination  in  the  extension  of 
the  use  of  Negro  manpower,  and  the 
second  in  an  attempt  to  exploit  to  the 
fullest  the  possibilities  for  the  use  of 
Negroes  within  a  segregated  system. 

The  conflict  between  the  self-defined 
interests  of  the  Army  and  of  Negroes  con- 
tinued throughout  the  war.  Ap- 
peals to  political  power  were  made  by 
both  sides,  but  no  clear  legislative  de- 
cision was  reached.  Segregation  as  a 
concept  remained  the  root  question  af- 
fecting the  cleavage  between  the  Negro 
public  and  the  Army;  it  was  basic  to 
Negro  soldiers'  attitudes  toward  the 
Army  and  the  war;  it  was  useful  for 
political  campaign  purposes;  and  it  pro- 
vided a  convenient  basket  to  catch  most 
of  the  problems  arising  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Negro  troops.  Yet  it  was  seldom 
mentioned  in  a  direct  way  by  either 
Negroes  or  the  Army  during  the  war,  for 
it  was  easier  to  place  greater  stress  upon 
the  many  other  facets  of  difficulty  which 
the  employment  of  Negro  troops  pro- 
vided. Negroes  emphasized  clearly 
discriminatory  practices  growing  out  of 
segregation,  such  as  the  lack  of  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement,  differentials  in 
facilities,  and  limitations  upon  employ- 
ment. The  Army  emphasized  the  low 
classification  scores,  the  lack  of  voca- 
tional skills,  and  other  real  or  apparent 
deficiencies  of  Negroes  which,  though 
admittedly  they  might  be  the  result  of 
deprivations  in  civilian  life,  obviously, 
in  the  Army's  view,  prevented  Negroes 
from  carrying  their  full  share  of  the 
military  load.  These  alone,  not  to 
speak  of  civilian  patterns  in  the  sections 
of  the  country  from  which  most  Negroes 
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came,  were  sufficient  argument,  from 
the  Army's  point  of  view,  to  oppose  the 
end  of  separate  units. 

But  there  was  other  support  for  their 
maintenance.  In  an  opinion  survey 
conducted  in  March  1943,  the  Office  of 
War  Information  found  that  nine  out 
of  ten  whites  in  five  key  cities  felt  that 
white  and  Negro  troops  should  be  kept 
separate,  while  eight  out  of  ten  Negroes 
in  the  same  cities  were  opposed  to  seg- 
regation.116 It  was  obvious  that  both 
whites  and  Negroes  could  not  be  satisfied 
on  this  point  if  public  opinion  was  to 
decide  the  question. 

It  could  be  expected  that  the  Army 
would  attempt  to  avoid  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  difficulties  arising  out  of  pro- 
viding units  for  Negroes.  The  simplest 
method  would  have  been  to  reduce  the 
number  of  Negroes  entering  the  Army  to 
a  minimum,  though  under  the  Selective 
Service  Act  this  could  not  be  done 
legally.  But  there  might  be  other 
ways.  There  were  the  protective 
clauses  in  Section  3  which  provided  that 
no  man  should  be  inducted  "unless  and 
until  he  is  acceptable  to  the  land  or 
naval  forces"  and  until  "adequate  pro- 
vision shall  have  been  made  for  such 
shelter,  sanitary  facilities,  water  supplies, 
heating  and  lighting  arrangements, 
medical  care,  and  hospital  accommoda- 
tions. .  .  ."  There  were  always  actual 
shortages  of  housing,  equipment,  and 
units  for  Negroes.  Educational  and  lit- 
erary qualifications  might  be  placed  at 
a  point  where  large  numbers  of  Negroes 
could  be  excluded. 

113  OWI,  The  Negroes'  Role  in  the  War:  A  Study 
of  White  and  Colored  Opinions  (Memorandum 
59,  Surveys  Division,  Bureau  of  Special  Services) , 
8  Jul  43.  This  survey  was  conducted  in  five  cities: 
Birmingham,  Raleigh,  Oklahoma  City,  Chicago, 
and  Detroit. 


But  the  Negro  public  and  its  sympa- 
thizers, remembering  World  War  I 
and  now  more  potent  politically  than 
twenty  years  before,  watched  carefully 
for  any  evidence  of  failure  to  adhere 
fully  to  the  terms  of  stated  policy. 
Moreover,  white  citizens  in  areas  with 
sizable  Negro  populations  did  not  take 
kindly  to  the  deferment  of  large  num- 
bers of  Negroes  while  white  men  were 
being  drafted.  A  stream  of  letters  con- 
tinued to  come  into  the  White  House 
and  the  War  Department;  congressmen 
were  kept  busy  with  inquiries  from  their 
constituents;  delegations  and  lobbyists 
arrived  in  Washington  with  great  regu- 
larity; new  and  different  points  of  at- 
tack were  discovered  as  soon  as  older  ones 
were  cleared  up  or  answered.  All  of 
these  added  up  to  continuous  public 
pressure,  backed  by  the  possibility  of 
further  political  pressures. 

For  Negroes  as  a  whole,  throughout 
the  war,  felt  that  "Our  boys  in  camps 
[are]  being  treated  so  bad";  "They're  not 
being  given  a  farr  chance";  and  "They're 
putting  up  their  lives  for  nothing  to 
fight  for."  117  Relatively  few  felt  that 
their  sons'  chances  were  good  in  any  of 
the  armed  services;  only  three  out  of  ten 
felt  that  their  chances  for  advancement 
in  the  Army  included  a  chance  for  a 
commission.  Few  felt  that  their  troops 
would  actually  be  used  in  battle. 
Nearly  all  reported  less  than  full  con- 
fidence in  the  Army's  desire  to  use  Negro 
manpower  to  the  fullest  possible  ex- 
tent.118 In  voicing  their  disapproval  of 
the  assignment  of  the  majority  of  Negro 
troops  to  noncombatant  duties,  most 
Negroes  simply  said,  "This  is  supposed 
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to  be  a  colored  man's  country,  too,"  or 
"We  should  all  fight  side  by  side."  A 
few  added  "They  [the  whites]  will  say 
we  did  not  fight  and  were  behind  the 
lines,  so  that  they  can  keep  us  behind 
after  it's  over." 119  Their  leaders 
summed  up  their  position  in  the  slogan 
that  Negroes  had  to  fight  for  the  right  to 
fight.120 

Interest  in  the  progress  of  plans  for 
defense  continued  high  among  Negroes. 
When  interest  slackened  the  Negro  press 
awakened  it.  The  biggest  single  bloc 
of  news  to  become  available  in  years  was 
that  dealing  with  opportunities  for 
Negroes  in  defense  preparations,  civil- 
ian as  well  as  military.  Despite  the 
expansion  of  defense  industries,  as  1940 
closed  the  unemployment  rate  among 
Negroes  had  been  cut  only  slightly  over 
that  of  the  darkest  depression  years. 
The  possibility  of  enlistment  in  the 
armed  forces  had  so  much  greater  appeal 
and  promise  for  impoverished  but  am- 
bitious youth  than  the  CCC  or  the 
NYA  that  papers  needed  to  do  little  to 
awaken  the  interest  of  their  readers. 

As  a  source  of  news  about  Negro 
troops,  the  Negro  press  was  unchal- 
lenged, for  few  general  circulation  dailies 
carried  the  normal  press  releases  about 
the  activities  of  Negro  troops.  The  im- 
portance of  these  papers  in  molding 
attitudes  and  affecting  the  morale  of  the 
youths  who  would  become  the  Negro 
troops  of  World  War  II  was  very  great. 
Long  before  entering  the  Army  many 
Negroes  had  formed  definite  opinions 
of  their  chances  in  the  armed  forces 
from  their  reading  of  the  Negro  press  and 
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from  the  inevitable  family  and  barber- 
shop discussions  which  followed.  Few 
felt  that  their  chances  for  advancement 
or  fair  treatment  were  good,  but  most 
knew  that  new  opportunities  were  pos- 
sible daily.  The  importance  of  news  of 
the  armed  forces  to  the  Negro  press,  evi- 
dent though  it  was  in  the  first  months 
of  mobilization  when  the  front  pages  of 
Negro  papers  were  filled  with  news  of 
the  armed  services,  was  not  fully  real- 
ized within  the  War  Department  until 
later  in  the  war.  Only  then  was  a 
serious  effort  made  to  supply  the  missing 
details  and  add  to  the  variety  and 
veracity  of  the  many  armed  forces  stories 
carried  by  the  Negro  papers,  thereby 
reducing,  though  not  completely  remov- 
ing, the  aura  of  mutual  distrust  sur- 
rounding relations  between  the  Army 
and  the  Negro  press. 

At  the  end  of  1940  it  was  not  possible 
to  answer  all  the  questions  raised  by  the 
newly  announced  policies  on  the  em- 
ployment of  Negro  troops.  Some  were 
not  yet  asked.  A  certain  tally  was, 
however,  possible.  The  Congress  had 
passed  a  Selective  Service  Act  with  non- 
discriminatory clauses.  The  War  De- 
partment, urged  by  pressures  generated 
by  the  political  temper  of  an  election 
year,  had  announced  a  basic  policy  call- 
ing for  a  proportionate  use  and  distri- 
bution of  Negro  troops.  The  Army  had 
begun  the  expansion  of  its  Negro  units 
and  it  had  acquired  its  first  Negro  gen- 
eral officer.  The  Secretary  of  War  had 
acquired  an  adviser  on  Negro  affairs. 

Future  actions  of  the  War  Department 
and  the  Army  were  critically  awaited 
by  the  Negro  public.  Negro  selective 
service  men  had  not  yet  begun  to  be 
called  into  the  new  Army.  How  the 
new   policy   on   proportionate  Negro 
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representation  in  Army  strength  would 
work  out,  how  the  Army  would  provide 
units  in  all  its  major  branches,  was  still 
anyone's  guess.  Actually,  neither  Ne- 
groes nor  the  Army  had  high  hopes  for 
the  immediate  rapid  expansion  of  Negro 
strength.  No  one  in  1940  foresaw  the 
huge  size  to  which  the  Army  would 
ultimately  grow  or,  by  virtue  of  the  pro- 
portionate representation  policy,  the 
unprecedented  numbers  of  Negroes 
which  the  Army  was  committed  to  take 
and  use.  Too  many  details,  ranging 
from  such  homely  matters  as  providing 
training  facilities  for  the  new  draftees 


to  more  world-shaking  questions  of  in- 
ternational strategy  had  yet  to  be  worked 
out.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  major 
questions  affecting  the  employment  of 
Negro  troops  were  distinctly  of  the 
homelier,  though  by  no  means  unim- 
portant, variety.  Upon  these  homely 
questions  and  upon  the  pressures  which 
they  generated,  rather  than  upon  the 
broad  outlines  of  policy  as  laid  down 
in  mobilization  plans  or  as  dictated  by 
the  changing  military  situation,  de- 
pended the  decisions  around  which  the 
employment  of  Negro  manpower  in 
World  War  II  developed. 


CHAPTER  IV 


Expanding  Negro  Strength 


From  the  beginning  of  World  War  II 
in  Europe  to  Pearl  Harbor  the  active 
Negro  enlisted  strength  of  the  Army  in- 
creased more  than  twenty-five-fold,  from 
3,640  men  on  31  August  1939  to  97,725 
on  30  November  1941.1  By  the  end  of 
December  1942,  Negro  enlisted  strength 
had  risen  to  467, 883.*  As  already  noted 
this  expansion,  like  the  expansion  of 
the  whole  Army,  was  far  greater  than 
prewar  plans  had  contemplated.  In 
achieving  its  Negro  strength  the  Army 
faced  and  overcame  many  administra- 
tive problems.  Others  it  was  unable  to 
solve.  Many  of  these  problems  revolved 
about  the  question  of  maintaining  a 
proportional  balance  between  Negroes 
and  whites,  a  question  that  was  ever- 
present  between  1941  and  1943.  It 
affected  most  of  the  normal  processes 
incident  to  the  expansion  of  over-all 
Army  strength. 

The  Army's  difficulty  in  making  room 
for  additional  Negroes  meant  much  more 
than  a  simple  adjustment  to  large  num- 
bers of  Negro  inductees.  The  expan- 
sion of  the  Army  to  its  maximum 
authorized  strength  was  theoretically 
limited  only  by  the  nation's  manpower, 
by  appropriations,  and  by  the  Army's 
ability   to   provide   training  facilities. 


1  Misc  Div  AGO,  Returns  Sec,  g  Oct  39,  30  Nov 
41. 

sTab  B,  Memo,  G-3  for  CGs  AGF  and  SOS,  25 
Jan  43,  WDGCT  320.2  Gen  {1-25-43) . 


Training  facilities  involved  not  only  the 
need  for  new  housing  and  equipment 
but  also  plans  for  new  units,  cadres, 
training  and  replacement  centers,  and 
officers  to  supervise  training  and  tactical 
units.  All  too  frequently  one  or  more 
of  these  elements  were  unready  or  un- 
available in  carrying  out  the  expansion 
as  planned.  These  uncertainties  af- 
fected white  trainees  too,  but  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  Negro  trainees,  for  white 
units  existed  in  all  branches  and  in  most 
types.  Existing  units  could  provide  for 
the  relatively  orderly  reception  and 
training  of  white  recruits,  but  the  few 
Regular  Negro  units  were  unable  to  form 
the  needed  base  for  the  twenty-five -fold 
increase  in  Negro  strength  before  De- 
cember 1941.  In  the  fall  of  1940,  Negro 
recruits  destined  for  most  arms  and 
services  were  assured  neither  units,  bil- 
lets, nor  training  cadres. 

Initial  Expansion 

The  plan  of  1937  for  the  utilization  of 
Negro  manpower  in  the  event  of  mobil- 
ization had  provided  for  an  initial  rate 
of  increase  of  Negro  strength  which 
would  be  higher  than  that  for  whites  in 
order  to  bring  the  proportion  of  Negroes 
in  the  Army  up  to  their  proportion  in 
the  available  manpower  of  military  age. 
Thereafter,  the  rate  of  increase  was  to 
continue  at  the  level  of  the  population 
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ratio.  Since  separate  Negro  units  were 
to  be  continued,  all  calculations  had  to 
be  based  on  a  close  accounting  of  men 
by  race.  The  development  of  the 
necessary  administrative  machinery  for 
determining  and  controlling  racial 
quotas  presented  immediate  difficulties. 
Furthermore,  since  the  census  of  1940 
had  not  been  completed  by  the  time  the 
Selective  Service  Act  went  into  effect, 
the  exact  proportions  and  the  geograph- 
ical distribution  of  Negroes  in  the  man- 
power of  military  age  were  not  available 
until  Selective  Service  registration 
figures  could  be  compiled.  The  dual 
method  of  receiving  men  by  ordinary 
volunteer  enlistments  and  through  in- 
ductions, the  latter  including  volunteers 
who  entered  the  Army  through  Selective 
Service,  complicated  the  matter  of  fixing 
quotas  by  race.  Quota  calls,  fixed  by 
the  Army,  had  also  to  be  adjusted  to 
the  availability  of  housing  and  units  as 
well  as  to  the  rate  of  acceptance  of  volun- 
teers. 

To  make  matters  even  more  complex, 
in  the  first  year  of  mobilization  a  little 
more  than  13  percent  of  those  classified 
I-A  (available  for  immediate  induc- 
tion) were  Negroes  instead  of  the  9  or  10 
percent  expected.  The  3  or  4  percent 
variation  from  the  estimate  may  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  very  far  off,  but  when 
this  percentage  was  applied  to  large 
numbers  of  men  it  made  a  considerable 
difference,  in  this  case,  forty  to  fifty 
thousand  additional  men.  As  time 
went  on,  the  proportion  of  Negroes  in 
Class  I— A  showed  every  likelihood  of 
increasing  instead  of  diminishing.  Rel- 
atively few  Negroes  had  industrial,  tech- 
nical, and  professional  jobs  that  carried 
a  deferred  classification.  Proportion- 
ately more  Negroes  than  whites  were 


therefore  available  for  Class  I-A. 
Neither  the  Navy  nor  the  Marine  Corps 
used  Selective  Service  in  the  first  years 
of  the  draft  and  neither  accepted  Ne- 
groes, except  that  the  Navy  used  them  as 
messmen  and  in  a  few  other  classifica- 
tions. White  volunteers  for  the  naval 
services  were  likely  to  reduce  further  the 
proportion  of  whites  as  compared  to 
Negroes  in  the  Selective  Service  Class 
I-A  category. 

If  "the  balance  of  Negro  and  white 
manpower"  was  to  be  maintained,  quota 
calls  had  to  be  divided  not  only  among 
the  nine  corps  areas  and  subsequently 
into  state  and  local  board  quotas  but 
also  into  racial  quotas  within  those  areas 
according  to  local  racial  distributions. 
To  add  to  the  administrative  complex- 
ities of  the  situation,  the  Army,  basing 
its  theory  on  World  War  I  test  scores 
and  actual  distribution  of  skills  among 
Negroes,  desired  proportionately  more 
Northern  than  Southern  Negroes  for 
technical  and  combat  units.  As  if  these 
complications  were  not  enough,  no  final 
decisions  on  locations,  types  of  units,  or 
housing  facilities  for  Negro  selectees  had 
been  made  by  the  fall  and  winter  of 
1940-41.  Several  branches— notably  the 
Signal  Corps  and  the  Air  Corps— were 
still  attempting  to  avoid  accepting  any 
Negroes,  and  others  were  attempting  to 
keep  their  number  as  small  as  possible. 
All  of  these  factors  helped  to  delay  the 
mobilization  of  the  Negro  portion  of  the 
Army  considerably,  and  as  a  result  the 
expansion  of  the  Army  began  without 
obtaining  anything  like  the  officially  de- 
sired initial  proportionate  balancing  of 
white  and  Negro  troops. 

Since  calls  for  Negro  troops,  according 
to  the  Selective  Service  Act  and  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  chance  by  which  the 
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draft  lottery  was  operated,  should  have 
occurred  on  the  whole  at  the  same  rate 
as  for  white  troops,  Selective  Service 
proceeded  to  classify  Negroes  as  their 
names  appeared  on  local  board  listings. 
When  their  numbers  were  reached,  Se- 
lective Service,  lacking  sufficient  Army 
requisitions  for  the  numbers  of  Negroes 
available,  sent  them  "notices  of  selec- 
tion." These  notices  indicated  that  the 
recipients  had  been  selected  for  induc- 
tion and  that  they  would  be  ordered  to 
report  at  a  later  date— how  far  off  Selec- 
tive Service  could  not  say.  Many  Ne- 
groes quit  or  lost  their  jobs  because  of 
these  notices.  Some,  not  actually  in- 
ducted for  months,  complained  bitterly 
about  the  delay  and  about  their  resulting 
unemployment,  for  employers  were  re- 
luctant to  hire  a  man  who  already  had  a 
notice  of  selection.  Of  course  delayed 
inductions  affected  white  as  well  as 
Negro  inductees,  but  in  a  much  lower 
proportion  of  instances. 

With  the  low  and  uncertain  economic 
position  of  Negroes  as  the  dominant  fac- 
tor and  with  the  "passed  over"  policy 
as  an  added  incentive,  many  Negroes 
volunteered  through  Selective  Service. 
As  of  30  September  1941,  the  number 
of  Negro  volunteers  was  38,538,  or  16.1 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  volun- 
teers entering  the  Army  through  Selec- 
tive Service  and  more  than  a  third  of  all 
the  Negroes  in  the  Army.  Of  the  volun- 
teers awaiting  induction  on  this  date, 
25.3  percent  were  Negroes.3  The  vol- 
unteer-through-Selective-Service  figures 
were  made  higher  because  of  an  addi- 
tional factor:  it  was  still  almost  impos- 
sible for  Negroes  to  volunteer  through 

3  Selective  Service  in  Peacetime:  First  Report  of 
the  Director  of  Selective  Service,  1940-41  (Wash- 
ington, 1942) ,  p.  256. 


regular  recruiting  stations.  All  volun- 
teers moved  to  the  top  of  local  Selective 
Service  board  lists  without  regard  to 
race.  In  some  cases,  the  rate  of  Negro 
volunteering  was  so  high  that  local 
boards  did  not  have  to  call  on  selectees 
at  all  to  fill  their  quotas. 

Calls  for  Negroes  up  through  January 
1941  were  deferred.  The  February  call 
was  for  but  a  small  part  of  the  Negroes 
originally  allotted  for  that  month.  In 
New  York,  for  example,  900  Negroes 
were  selected  in  January  1941  and  noti- 
fied to  expect  induction  in  February. 
Because  of  construction  delays  at  Fort 
Devens,  Mass.,  where  they  were  to  have 
been  sent,  approximately  500  of  these 
men  were  not  inducted  in  February  but 
were  carried  over  to  March.  Those 
originally  scheduled  for  the  February 
and  March  calls  were  consequently  de- 
layed. In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
1,100  white  men  and  no  Negroes  at  all 
were  called  for  March.4 

Time  did  not  improve  the  situation. 
By  September  1941,  the  total  number 
of  Negroes  passed  over  and  awaiting 
induction  was  27,986,  with  the  possibil- 
ity that  17,399  of  these  would  remain 
uncalled  on  1  January  1942.  To  these, 
the  Negroes  who  were  reached  in  Octo- 
ber, November,  and  December  and  were 
not  to  be  inducted  in  those  months  had 
to  be  added.5  For  February  1942,  the 
voluntary  enlistment  of  Negroes 
through  recruiting  stations  was  reduced 
to  fifty  a  week— five  from  each  corps  area. 
The  March  selectees  were  reduced  to  a 
minimum  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  the 
threatened  congestion  of  available  hous- 
ing in  reception  centers,  units,  and  in- 

'Ibid.,  pp.  254-56. 

5Incl  to  Ltr,  Dir  Selective  Sv  to  SW,  4  Oct  41, 
AG  324.71  (10-4-41). 
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stallations.6  By  early  1943,  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  estimated  that 
approximately  300,000  Negroes  had  been 
passed  over  to  fill  white  calls.7 

Some  local  boards  protested  vigor- 
ously. "We  do  hereby  record  our  be- 
lief and  opinion,"  an  Ohio  local  board 
wrote,  "that  the  February  call  for  nine 
white  men  is  unfair,  unjust,  and  dis- 
criminatory against  both  the  white  and 
colored  races.  This  arbitrary  method 
of  induction  of  men  by  color  rather  than 
by  order  number  we  believe  is  a  flagrant 
and  totalitarian  violation  of  both  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  law."  8  South 
Carolina  boards  likewise  objected  that 
too  few  Negro  selectees  were  being 
called.9  The  Director  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice warned: 

This  genera]  situation  permits  both  Ne- 
groes who  have  volunteered  for  induction 
and  white  men  who  have  higher  order 
numbers,  but  who  are  inducted  before  the 
Negroes  with  lower  order  numbers,  to 
claim,  whether  justified  or  not,  that  there  is 
discrimination  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
the  law.10 

He  recommended  that  "unusual  efforts" 
be  made  to  bring  requisitions  for  each 
state  into  line  with  the  racial  distribu- 
tion of  the  population  of  the  state. 
This  situation  did  not  grow  up  over- 


0  Memo,  G-i  for  TAG,  and  Memo  for  Record, 
31  Jan  42,  G-1/15640-135;  Rad,  TAG  to  CG's 
Corps  Areas,  4  Feb  42,  AG  342  (1-31-42)  E-R-A. 

'  Ltr,  Paul  V.  McNutt,  Chairman  War  Manpower 
Commission,  to  SW,  17  Feb  43,  AG  324.71  (2- 
17-43) • 

8  "Resolution— Protest,"  Selective  Sv  Local  Bd  13, 
Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  3  Feb  41,  Incl  to  Ltr, 
Dir  Selective  Sv  System  to  SW,  14  Feb  41,  AG 
324.71  (9-19-40),  sec.  1.  Italics  in  original. 

•Memo,  G—3  for  TAG,  26  Feb  42,  and  attached 
Memo  for  Record,  G-3  6547-399. 

wLtr,  C.  A.  Dykstra,  Dir  Selective  Sv  System,  to 
SW,  14  Feb  41,  AG  324.71  (9-19-40)  sec.  1. 


night,  nor  was  the  War  Department 
unaware  of  the  possibility  of  its  develop- 
ment. From  the  time  of  the  debates  on 
the  Selective  Service  Act,  the  General 
Staff  divisions  had  warned  of  the  neces- 
sity for  prompt  action  to  prevent  such 
a  racial  imbalance  in  the  expanding 
forces.  But  the  staff  divisions  could  not 
agree  on  how,  short  of  strict  induction 
by  order  number,  such  a  situation  could 
be  prevented.  Induction  by  order  num- 
ber, the  staff  divisions  feared,  might 
produce  what  was  considered  an  even 
more  undesirable  imbalance:  a  tre- 
mendous disproportion  of  Negroes  in 
comparison  with  whites  which  would, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year's  training,  be 
followed  by  a  reverse  imbalance. 

In  October  1940,  G-i  urged  that  the 
War  Department  make  provision  to 
bring  the  Army's  proportion  of  Negroes 
up  to  10  percent,  since  new  census  esti- 
mates indicated  that,  instead  of  the  ex- 
pected 9  percent  provided  for  in  the  1 940 
PMP,  10.07  percent  of  the  population  af- 
fected by  the  draft  would  be  Negroes. 
"The  longer  the  delay  in  setting  up  such 
requirements,"  the  Personnel  Division 
warned,  "the  greater  will  be  the  number 
of  Negroes  which  will  ultimately  have 
to  be  taken  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  law  and  satisfy  public  demand."  11 
Though  G-3  objected  that  disruption 
of  construction  of  housing  and  hospital- 
ization facilities  or  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  Negroes  in  overhead  would 
result,  the  War  Department,  in  Decem- 
ber 1940,  directed  that  the  troop  basis  for 
the  distribution  of  trainees  be  refigured 
so  that  by  July  1941  10  percent  of  the 


"Memo,  G-i  for  CofS,  21  Oct  40,  AG  381  (8- 
31-39)    (1)  sec.  1. 
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men  in  training  under  the  Selective 
Service  Act  would  be  Negroes.12 

Answering  Selective  Service's  objec- 
tions to  the  disproportionately  low  ac- 
ceptances o£  Negro  selectees,  the  War 
Department  explained  that  it  had  been 
impossible  to  take  a  "proper  percentage 
of  negroes  because  of  lack  of  shelter  and 
cadres."  The  department  promised  Se- 
lective Service  that  it  would  "make 
every  effort"  to  keep  the  proportions  of 
white  and  Negro  selectees  balanced  if 
Selective  Service  would  keep  a  check  on 
the  states  to  prevent  them  from  placing 
"an  undue  proportion"  of  Negroes  in 
Class  I-A.1S 

In  March  1941,  G-3  estimated  that 
because  of  their  higher  rate  of  volunteer- 
ing, their  lower  economic  status,  and 
their  consequent  lower  percentage  of 
draft  deferment,  the  proportion  of  Ne- 
groes entering  the  Army  might  go  as 
high  as  14  percent.  Replacement  cen- 
ter allocations  should  therefore  be  in- 
creased to  provide  for  a  13  to  14  percent 
proportion  of  Negro  selectees  and  exist- 
ing Negro  units  should  be  brought  up  to 
full  strength.  An  infantry  replacement 
center  for  Negroes  should  be  established 
at  Fort  Huachuca,  Arizona,  and  a  10 
percent  overstrength  should  be  author- 
ized for  Negro  units  and  overhead  troops. 
To  provide  for  additional  Negro  troops, 
new  construction  and  the  substitution 
of  Negroes  for  white  troops  to  the  extent 
necessary  were  recommended.  G-3 
observed  as  well  that,  unless  the  War 
Department  made  reasonably  prompt 

12  Memo,  OCS  for  G-i,  26  Nov  40,  AG  381  (8- 
31-39)  sec.  1;  Ltr,  TAG  to  CG's,  Corps  Area 
Comdrs,  etc.,  11  Dec  40,  AG  381  (10-21-40) 
M-A-M. 

"Memo,  G-i  for  CofS,  ao  Feb  41,  G-1/15640-79; 
Ltr,  Actg  SW  to  Dr.  C.  A.  Dykstra,  Dir  Selective 
Sv  System,  24  Feb  41,  AG  324.71    (2-14-41)  M. 


provisions  for  the  induction  of  Negroes, 
legal  action  might  compel  it  to  do  so.14 

The  Supply  Division  pointed  out  that 
it  would  be  more  economical  to  convert 
white  units  in  the  PMP  to  Negro  and  use 
existing  or  planned  housing  rather  than 
construct  additional  housing  especially 
for  Negroes.  G-4  estimated  that  $13,- 
554,400  would  be  needed  to  build  a  re- 
placement center  at  Fort  Huachuca  and 
to  provide  the  additional  construction 
needed  elsewhere  for  the  accommodation 
of  Negro  selectees.15  Maj.  Gen.  William 
Bryden,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  agreed 
that  this  expenditure  was  not  justified. 
Housing  vacated  by  National  Guard 
units  departing  at  the  end  of  their  year's 
training  might  be  used  by  Negroes. 
Moreover,  General  Bryden  felt,  if  the 
Army  refused  to  induct  illiterates  the 
number  of  Negro  selectees  would  be 
reduced.16  The  G-3  recommendations 
were  approved  by  the  Chief  of  Staff 
with  the  stipulation  that  no  additional 
construction  was  to  be  authorized. 
Temporary  overstrength  was  to  be 
housed  in  tents,  and  if  necessary  excess 
personnel  was  to  be  sent  direct  to  units 
instead  of  to  replacement  centers.17 

When  the  first  requisitions  for  induc- 
tees were  submitted  to  the  states  by 
corps  area  commanders  in  November 
1940,  it  was  impossible  to  determine  by 
race  the  number  that  would  appear. 
Some  states  had  not  broken  their  regis- 


"  Memo,  G-3  for  CofS,  and  attached  papers, 
10  Mar  41,  G-3/654i-Gen-527- 

"Memo,  G-4  for  CofS,  11  Apr  41,  G-4/31981. 
Earlier,  G-4  had  suggested  unit  conversions  as  an 
economy  measure.  Cf.,  Memo,  G-4  for  G-i,  13  Nov 
40,  AG  381   (8-31-39)   sec.  1. 

"Memo,  DCofS  for  CofS,  26  Apr  41,  OCS  20602- 
161. 

17  Memo,  OCofS  for  G-3,  5  May  41,  OCS/2o6o2- 
161, 
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trants  down  by  color.  Only  the  Fourth 
Corps  Area  18  submitted  requisitions  to 
the  states  by  color,  and  the  Fourth  was 
able  to  do  so  only  because  delays  in  con- 
struction caused  a  corresponding  delay 
in  the  submission  of  the  corps  area's 
requisitions.  This  delay  gave  the  com- 
manding general  time  to  request 
permission  of  the  War  Department  to 
submit,  on  his  first  call,  separate  re- 
quests for  whites  and  Negroes.19  An 
excess  of  men  over  available  space  was 
likely  in  any  event,  for  the  National 
Guard  units  already  inducted  had 
brought  more  men  than  anticipated. 
The  allotted  strength  of  Guard  units 
had  been  increased  for  the  fiscal  year 
1941  and  many  of  these  units  had  re- 
cruited to  full  peacetime  strength.  A 
number  of  inactive  Guardsmen  had 
also  been  called  to  duty.  Moreover, 
Regular  Army  enlistments  under  the 
authorized  increase  from  242,000  to 
375,000  enlisted  men  had  exceeded  ex- 
pectations. As  a  result  of  shelter  short- 
ages, instructions  were  sent  to  all  corps 
area  commanders  directing  them  to  spec- 
ify the  numbers  of  men  desired  by  color 
in  all  future  periods.20  Since  no  informa- 
tion on  the  total  number  of  Negroes  and 
whites  who  would  be  inducted  would 
be  available  until  the  first  induction 
period  closed  on  28  November,  all  corps 
area  commanders  were  authorized  to  use 
reception  centers  for  temporary  assign- 


18  Of  corps  areas,  the  Fourth  (the  southeastern 
states,  excluding  Virginia  and  Kentucky)  contained 
by  far  the  largest  number  and  percentages  of 
Negroes. 

™  Memo,  G-i  for  the  CofS,  8  Nov  40,  AG  324.71 
(1 1-8-40) . 

"WD  Ltr,  AG  324.71  (10-15-40),  dated  17  Oct 
40,  had  already  provided  tor  requisitions  by  color, 
but  this  provision  had  been  canceled, 


ments  to  take  care  of  any  excess  in  either 
race. 

This  did  not  settle  the  matter.  The 
First  Corps  Area  (New  England)  dis- 
covered that  Connecticut  boards  were 
not  inducting  by  color.  The  First's 
requisitions  had  to  be  increased  to  cover 
this  contingency.  It  was  instructed  to 
hold  at  Fort  Devens  Reception  Center 
any  excess  Negroes  who  might  appear. 
They  could  be  used  in  the  336th  Infan- 
try, scheduled  for  activation  in  February 
1941. 21 

Corps  areas  were  not  mutually  exclu- 
sive organizations  in  the  disposition  of 
selectees.  The  Fourth  Corps  Area,  by 
its  own  request,  was  given  authority  to 
submit  requisitions  to  the  states  for 
5,500  white  and  1,000  Negro  men.  But 
the  Second  Corps  Area  (New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Delaware)  was  authorized  to 
ship  500  Negroes  to  Fort  Benning, 
Georgia,  in  the  Fourth  Corps  Area  for 
the  24th  Infantry  and  290  to  Fort 
Huachuca,  Arizona,  in  the  Eighth  Corps 
Area  (southwestern  states)  for  the  25th 
Infantry.  The  commanding  general  of 
the  Fourth  Corps  Area  radioed  the  War 
Department  that  shelter  was  not  avail- 
able at  Benning  for  the  24th's  new  men. 
The  Second  Corps  Area  was  then  in- 
structed to  ship  no  men  to  Benning  but 
to  send  the  entire  790  to  the  25th  In- 
fantry.22 

The  result  was  that  for  several  months 
Negro  inductees  were  assigned  to  units 
neither  by  occupational  specialities,  by 
educational  background,  by  tested  apti- 
tudes, nor  by  any  other  classification 
method.    They  were  assigned  accord- 

a  Memo,  G-i  for  TAG,  23  Dec  40,  AG  324.71 
(12-23-40)    (1) . 

22  Memo,  G-i  for  TAG,  20  Nov  40,  AG  324.71 
(11-18-40) . 
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ing  to  the  numbers  of  men  received  and 
according  to  the  availability  of  space  in 
units.  A  unit  which  required  250  men  in 
order  to  reach  its  authorized  strength 
would  not  receive  them  if  its  station  had 
no  additional  housing  for  Negro  troops, 
while  a  unit  which  needed  no  addi- 
tional men  but  whose  post  had  available 
housing  might  be  swamped  with  succes- 
sive increments  of  men.  Normally,  re- 
ception centers  assigned  men  on  the 
basis  of  occupational  skills,  in  accord- 
ance with  tables  which  had  been  worked 
out  for  each  branch  of  service,  and, 
later,  for  each  type  of  unit.  These 
tables  showed  the  approximate  propor- 
tion of  each  occupational  speciality 
which  a  given  type  of  unit  would  re- 
quire. But  so  long  as  replacement 
centers  were  not  receiving  Negroes  and 
so  long  as  the  number  of  Negro  units 
was  small,  Negro  selectees  had  to  be  as- 
signed primarily  on  the  basis  of  the 
numbers  and  not  the  types  of  men  re- 
quired. The  new  Negro  units,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  expansion  of  Negro 
strength,  therefore  received  large  num- 
bers of  men  who  did  not  fit  the  needs  of 
the  unit.  This  was  frequently  true  for 
white  units  as  well,  but  seldom  for  the 
same  reasons  and  seldom  with  so  little 
probability  of  correction. 

The  41st  Engineer  General  Service 
Regiment,  one  of  the  new  units  activated 
in  August  1940,  discovered  by  the  end 
of  December  1940  that  most  of  its  selec- 
tees did  not  have  "the  qualities  of  intel- 
ligence, education  and  initiative  highly 
enough  developed  to  qualify  them  for 
duty  in  a  general  service  regiment."  23 
Engineer  general  service  regiments 
were  supposed  to  be  able  to  do  all  types 

^Ltr,  OCofE  to  TAG,  24  Jan  41,  AG  324.71 
(1-24-41)    (1)  sec.  12. 


of  engineer  work  in  army  areas,  includ- 
ing construction  of  roads  and  bridges 
and  operation  of  utilities.  The  un- 
skilled labor  unit  with  which  these  units 
were  often  confused  was  the  engineer 
separate  battalion.  It  was  not  widely 
realized  that  general  service  regiments 
required  a  high  percentage  of  skilled 
labor  and  a  relatively  high  average  of 
ability  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
men.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  recom- 
mended that  reception  centers  send  only 
men  of  average  or  better  classification 
to  these  units.  The  War  Department 
in  denying  his  request  stated  that  it  was 
impossible,  at  the  time,  to  assign  Ne- 
groes on  any  other  than  a  numerical 
basis.  It  suggested  that  whenever  new 
Negro  engineer  units  with  lower  require- 
ments, such  as  separate  battalions,  be- 
came available,  the  41st  could  transfer 
its  unsuitable  men  to  these  units.24 

The  7th  Aviation  Squadron  illus- 
trated the  opposite  effect  of  assignment 
by  availability.  Aviation  squadrons 
were,  primarily,  labor  units  assigned  to 
air  bases.  Of  the  7th  Squadron's  220 
men,  most  of  whom  had  come  from  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States,  approximately 
half  had  high  school  and  college  train- 
ing at  a  time  when  new  combat  units 
were  bemoaning  the  lack  of  adequately 
schooled  selectees.  The  occupational 
qualifications  of  the  men  in  this  unit, 
as  compared  with  their  educational 
qualifications,  illustrated  another  major 
difficulty  in  organizing  new  Negro  units. 
Despite  the  relatively  high  educational 
qualifications  of  the  men  of  this  unit, 
few  skilled  occupations  were  repre- 
sented. Aside  from  teachers  and  stu- 
dents, the  better-trained  men,  on  the 

21  Memo,  G-i  for  TAG,  1  Feb  41,  and  1st  Ind, 
5  Feb  41,  both  in  AG  324.71  (1-24-41)   (1)  sec.  12. 
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average,  had  no  higher  occupational 
skills  than  the  less  well  trained  men. 
Most  of  those  with  a  year  or  more  of 
college  training  had  been  working  as 
porters,  shipping  clerks,  sales  clerks, 
maintenance  men,  bartenders,  chauf- 
feurs, kitchen  helpers,  and  miners. 
What  secondary  skills  these  men  might 
have  had  could  not  be  determined  from 
their  occupational  histories.  The  more 
highly  skilled  men,  such  as  auto  me- 
chanics, sheet  metal  workers,  power 
pressmen,  factory  foremen,  carpenters, 
and  photographers  were  seldom  high 
school  graduates.  The  relationship  of 
jobs  to  education  was  directly  related 
to  the  prewar  economic  status  of  Ne- 
groes. Young  graduates  of  high  schools 
and  colleges  had  had  to  take  whatever 
jobs  were  available;  skilled  jobs  were 
scarce.  Neverthelessx  Judge  Hastie  felt 
that  these  men,  despite  the  misuse  of 
their  training  in  civilian  life,  would  have 
been  more  useful  in  technical  and  com- 
bat units  than  in  the  squadron  to  which 
they  were  assigned.25 

In  an  attempt  to  rectify  the  situation 
produced  by  numerical  assignment 
without  specific  relation  to  qualifica- 
tions, a  series  of  shifts  in  procurement 
requisitions  took  place  in  the  spring  of 
1941.  Fifty  semiliterate  selectees,  to  be 
employed  as  aircraft  hands,  painters, 
mess  attendants,  and  guards,  were  or- 
dered transferred  from  the  34th  Coast 
Artillery  Brigade  (AA)  to  the  Air  Corps 
at  Chanute  Field,  Illinois.  These  men 
were  to  be  replaced  by  fifty  relatively 
skilled  men— receiving  and  shipping 
clerks,  electricians,  automobile  mechan- 


25  Memos,  Civ  Aide  to  SW  for  TAG,  5  Sep  41 
and  21  Oct  41,  both  in  AG  327.31  (9-19-41)  (1) 
sec.  12;  Memo,  G-i  for  TAG,  29  Oct  41,  G-i/ 
8645-76S. 


ics,  metal  workers,  radio  operators,  and 
draftsmen— from  the  Second  Corps 
Area.  The  shift  was  explained  as  neces- 
sary in  order  to  give  the  34th  Brigade  a 
better  distribution  of  intelligence  and 
skills.  The  Second  Corps  Area,  it  was 
thought,  could  best  provide  the  skilled 
men  desired  by  the  34th  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  the  skilled  men  needed  to 
complete  the  Chanute  Field  require- 
ment, while  the  34th  Brigade  could  pro- 
vide the  unskilled  men  needed  at 
Chanute  from  its  own  oveiabundant 
supply  of  untrained  men.26 

Similarly,  a  requisition  on  the  Sixth 
Corps  Area  (Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Illinois)  for  596  selectees  for  shipment 
to  the  Ordnance  Replacement  Center  at 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland, 
was  canceled.  The  34th  Brigade  was 
directed  to  send  300  low  scoring  selec- 
tees to  Aberdeen.  The  Second  Corps 
Area  would  send  596  selectees  to  the 
34th  Brigade  with  qualifications  deter- 
mined by  antiaircraft  regimental  tables 
of  organization,  and  296  men  to  the 
Ordnance  Replacement  Center.  The 
reasoning  was  the  same:  some  300  men 
of  the  Fourth  Corps'  34th  Brigade  were 
in  low  classification  grades  or  illiterate; 
ordnance  ammunition  companies  "need 
approximately  50  percent  skill  and  in- 
telligence; 50  percent  should  be  'strong 
backed'  labor."  It  was  assumed  that  the 
Second  Corps  Area  could  provide  the 
skill  and  intelligence  needed  by  both 
types  of  units,  while  the  Fourth  Corps 
Area  could  provide  the  "strong  backed" 
labor  from  men  already  misassigned  to 
the    34th    Coast    Artillery  Brigade.27 


26  Memo,  G-i  for  TAG,  30  Mar  41,  AG  387.31 

(9-19-40)  (1)   sec.  13. 

37  Memo,  G-i  for  TAG,  27  Mar  41,  AG  327.31 

(9-19-40)  (1)  sec.  12. 
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Similar  shifting  of  procurement  quotas 
continued  through  the  spring  of  1941. 
New  Fourth  Corps  Area  allotments  for 
the  99th  and  100th  Coast  Artillery  (AA) 
(SM)  to  be  activated  at  Camp  Davis, 
North  Carolina,  were  canceled  and  re- 
allotments  were  made  to  include  North- 
ern and  Middle  Western  areas  in  order 
to  give  these  regiments  "required  occu- 
pational skills  and  intelligence  not 
available  in  colored  selectees  from  the 
Fourth  Corps  Area."  28 

Shifts  of  personnel,  though  calcu- 
lated to  relieve  the  maldistribution  of 
skills  and  training  in  certain  units,  could 
also  relieve  the  pressures  created  by 
large  numbers  of  passed-over  Negro 
selectees  in  politically  sensitive  areas. 
For  one  shift,  G-i  noted  that  "postpon- 
ing induction  of  1608  colored  selectees 
from  June  to  July  in  the  Fourth  Corps 
Area  will  have  no  repercussions  in  that 
corps  area,"  while  for  another  shift  it 
was  explained  that  passed-over  Negro 
selectees  in  Illinois  could  be  taken  care 
of  by  a  reallotment  of  corps  area 
quotas.29 

Actually,  the  shifts  for  purposes  of  im- 
proving the  distribution  of  skills  had  lit- 
tle good  effect.  Despite  the  fact  that 
Northern  corps  areas  had  a  greater  per- 
centage of  skilled  Negroes  than  South- 
ern, the  availability  of  the  desired  types 
of  men  at  a  given  time  in  a  given  recep- 
tion center  was  limited.  So  long  as  assign- 
ment by  numerical  availability  and  not 
by  careful  classification  methods  was 
employed,  Negro  units  in  which  the 


28  Memo,  G-i  for  TAG,  9  May  41,  G-1/15640-85, 
AG  327.31  (9-19-40)    (1)  sec.  12. 

M  Memo,  G-i  for  TAG  and  attached  Memo  for 
Record,  27  Mar  41;  Memo,  G-i  for  TAG  and 
Memo  for  Record,  6  Jun  41.  Both  in  AG  327.31 
(9-19-40)    (1)    sec.  12. 


shifts  occurred  were  not  much  better  off 
after  the  shifts  than  before.  Many  other 
units  in  which  maldistribution  resulting 
from  numerical  block  assignment  oc- 
curred had  no  opportunity  to  benefit 
from  subsequent  transfers  of  men. 

Other  annoyances  arose  out  of  the 
necessity  of  balancing  white  and  Negro 
manpower  by  units.  Occasionally  a 
unit  appearing  as  Negro  in  the  War  De- 
partment mobilization  plan  or,  later,  in 
the  troop  unit  basis  was  carried  as 
white  by  the  corps  area  or  command  to 
which  it  was  allotted.  Radiograms  direct- 
ing reallotments  of  whites  and  Negroes 
then  bounced  back  and  forth  between 
the  War  Department  and  the  corps  area 
and  camp  commanders  concerned.  At 
times,  such  difficulties  were  corrected 
before  shipment  was  made.30  In  a  few 
instances  Negro  troops  appeared  when 
whites  were  expected  and  sometimes 
the  reverse  occurred. 

The  situation  arose,  in  part,  from  the 
decision  to  remove  the  term  "colored" 
as  an  inseparable  part  of  a  unit's  desig- 
nation. Older  Negro  units  had  carried 
the  identification  as  a  part  of  the  unit 
name,  for  example,  47th  Quartermaster 
Truck  Regiment  (Cld) .  In  1940,  as 
a  result  of  protests  over  the  similar  des- 
ignation of  certain  National  Guard  units 
and  as  part  of  the  decision  that  all  Army 
units  were  to  be  trained,  equipped,  and 
employed  alike,  regardless  of  race,  the 
identifying  term  was  dropped.31  Des- 


30  Memo,  G-i  for  TAG,  28  Apr  41,  AG  387.3» 
(9-19-40)    (1)  sec.  12. 

31  Tel,  NAACP  to  SW,  13  Jun  40,  Ltr,  NAACP 
to  the  President,  13  Jun  40,  and  Inds,  TAG  and 
CofNGB,  17-18  Jun  40,  all  in  AG  080  (NAACP) 
(6-13-40)  (1);  Ltr,  TAG  to  Chiefs,  CG's,  CO's 
Exempted  Stations,  18  Jul  40,  AG  320.2  (6-15-40); 
AR  220-5,  par.  7,  18  Sep  42;  WD  Cir  351,  21  Oct 
42. 
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ignations  such  as  "this  is  a  colored  unit" 
or  "a  colored  unit"  were  permitted,  if 
needed.  Obviously,  such  designations 
were  cumbersome  and  might  easily 
be  overlooked.  To  avoid  repeating 
these  awkward  phrases,  the  custom  of 
using  an  asterisk  and  an  accompanying 
footnote  indicating  race  soon  came  to 
be  the  accepted  means  of  identifying 
Negro  units  in  station  lists,  orders,  or 
in  any  list  of  units.32  Since  asterisks 
could  easily  be  transposed  to  the  wrong 
unit  or  omitted  entirely,  station  and 
troop  lists  became  notoriously  unreli- 
able in  this  respect.  To  prevent  such 
errors,  agencies  shipping  men  were 
ultimately  required  to  notify  the  receiv- 
ing agency  that  the  shipment  contained 
Negroes.  If  the  men  were  accompanied 
by  officers,  their  race  was  to  be  indicated 
as  well.  The  receiving  agency  was,  by 
this  means,  enabled  to  prepare  billets 
and  other  facilities  on  a  separate  basis 
in  advance  of  the  arrival  of  troops,  thus 
avoiding  all-around  "embarrassment."  33 
Troop  lists,  despite  all  precautions,  re- 
mained unreliable  in  their  identification 
of  Negro  units.  Occasional  mix-ups  oc- 
curred throughout  the  war. 

Housing 

The  amount  of  construction  needed 
to  house  the  new  Army  was  tremendous. 
Vast  acreages  had  to  be  purchased  or 
leased,  and  graded  and  laid  out,  before 
construction  could  begin.  Contracts 
had  to  be  let,  construction  gangs  had  to 
be  recruited,  transported,  and  housed, 

32  The  footnote  asterisk  became  official  with  the 
publication  of  AR  220-5,  18  September  1942. 

83  Memo,  AGF  DCofS  for  AGF  Opns  Div,  2  Jun 
42,  and  M/S,  AGF  Opns  Div  to  AGF  DCofS,  4 
Jun  42,  both  in  AGF  322.999/70  (Cld  Trps) ;  Ltr, 
TAG  to  CG's,  7  Jul  42,  AG  291.21  (7-24-42). 


and  emergency  changes  in  construction 
plans  had  to  be  made.  Priorities  for 
projects  had  to  be  established.34  De- 
spite initial  allotments  of  a  portion  of 
the  new  construction  to  Negroes,  the  pro- 
vision of  housing  for  Negro  troops  was 
relatively  slow  and  uncertain. 

In  the  spring  of  1941,  G-4  conducted 
a  survey  of  all  camps  and  exempted  sta- 
tions to  determine  where  housing,  with- 
out additional  construction,  was  already 
available.  Most  exempted  stations  re- 
plied that  they  had  no  housing  available 
for  Negro  troops,  and,  in  some  cases,  that 
they  had  no  housing  available  at  all.35 
Corps  areas  reported  few  camps  with 
facilities  for  more  than  a  small  number 
of  additional  Negroes:  50  at  Fort  Eustis, 
343  at  Fort  Bel  voir,  5  at  Fort  Myer,  132 
at  Fort  Knox,  640  at  Fort  Riley,  40  at 
Jefferson  Barracks,  92  at  Fort  Ord,  202 
at  Camp  Luis  Obispo,  and  32  at  Camp 
Edwards  were  typical  of  the  reports. 
The  entire  Fourth  Corps  Area  had  facil- 
ities, without  additional  construction, 
for  only  4,851  more  Negroes,  2,646  of 
whom  could  be  placed  in  station  com- 
plements at  fourteen  posts.36 

Much  of  the  difficulty  arose  from  the 
physical  layouts  of  posts  and  from  the 
varying  definitions  of  what  constituted 
available  housing  for  Negroes.  Not  every 
area  of  currently  unused  housing  was 
available  for  Negro  troops.  An  area  con- 
structed   to    house    divisional  troops 


34  Leonore  Fine  and  Jesse  A.  Remington,  Con- 
struction in  the  United  .States,  MS  in  preparation 
for  a  volume  in  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  IN 
WORLD  WAR  II,  ch.  VI. 

35  Exempted  stations  included  depots,  arsenals, 
and  similar  installations,  many  of  which  had  no 
troops  authorized  and  therefore  had  no  housing. 
Other  exempted  stations,  such  as  ports,  were  still 
in  the  planning  and  construction  stage. 

^Ltrs  and  Msgs  in  AG  600.12  (5-24-4.1)  (1). 
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would  normally  be  held  for  divisional 
use.  A  division  required  a  continuous 
block  of  housing  and  the  attendant  mo- 
tor parks,  shops,  and  recreational  and 
mess  facilities  which  were  necessary  to 
its  efficient  training  as  a  unit.  Because 
the  maximum  size  of  a  Negro  unit  in  the 
first  years  of  expansion  was  set  at  the 
brigade  level,  divisional  areas  were  not 
available  for  Negro  troops  at  all.  Negro 
units  had  to  be  put  in  the  barracks  and 
tent  areas  that  remained  after  divisions 
and  their  attached  units  had  been 
housed. 

Theoretically,  new  housing  was  allo- 
cated to  Negro  units  on  a  proportionate 
basis,  but  many  posts  had  not  expected 
to  receive  a  proportionate  number  of 
Negroes.  Moreover,  the  number  of 
Negroes  on  a  given  post  was  expected  to 
be  small  enough  to  allay  the  fears 
of  surrounding  communities— small 
enough,  that  is,  to  be  certain  that  the 
white  troops  present  could  control  any 
racial  disorders  that  might  arise.  This 
meant  that  not  too  many  Negroes— 
though  the  numbers  often  exceeded  10 
percent— could  be  assigned  to  a  given 
post. 

Again,  housing  for  Negroes  had  to  be 
located  so  as  to  carry  out  the  principle 
of  segregation  by  units.  This  required 
an  extension  of  segregation  into  the  al- 
lotment of  housing.  The  main  portion 
of  a  camp,  often  constructed  in  a  huge 
arc  with  parade  grounds  and  headquar- 
ters near  the  center  and  hospital  wards 
and  warehouses  at  either  end,  was  al- 
lotted to  divisional  and  attached  units 
or  to  other  large  units  assigned  to  the 
camp.  Off  at  a  tangent  from  the  main 
sweep  of  camp  buildings,  a  regimental 
or  smaller  area  was  constructed  for  Ne- 
gro troops.    All  Negro  units  assigned  to 


the  post  had  to  be  fitted  into  this  or 
similar  blocks  of  housing.  Initially 
these  areas,  as  at  Fort  Dix,  New  Jersey, 
and  Fort  Devens,  Massachusetts,  were  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  main 
camp  area.  Later  construction  filled  in 
the  intervening  spaces,  usually  with 
warehouses,  stockades,  and  motor  parks 
rather  than  with  barracks.  Usually  the 
Negro  areas  remained  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate, though  in  some  of  the  newer  camps, 
such  as  Camp  Breckinridge,  Kentucky, 
and  Camp  Ellis,  Illinois,  they  were  mere- 
ly separated  from  identical  white  quar- 
ters by  a  parade  ground  or  a  fire  break. 
The  Negro  area  came  to  be  known  as 
such;  often  it  was  so  shown  on  camp 
layouts.  It  was,  essentially,  a  separate 
camp  adjoining  the  major  portion  of 
the  post.  It  was  usually  provided  with 
its  own  branch  exchange,  its  own  recrea- 
tion hall,  and,  later,  its  own  motion  pic- 
ture house,  its  own  chapel,  and,  if  the 
area  were  large  enough,  its  own  service 
club  and  guest  house.37 

In  most  cases,  the  result  was  that 
available  housing  for  Negroes  was  not 
measured  by  available  vacancies  but  by 
vacancies  in  the  Negro  area.  Con- 
versely, available  housing  for  whites  was 
limited  to  housing  outside  the  Negro 
area,  unless  all  Negroes  could  be  re- 
moved from  the  section  of  the  post 
involved.  An  objection  from  Fort 
Leonard  Wood  explained  a  type  of 
housing-strength  problem  arising  from 
this  procedure: 

The  schedule  attached  to  the  basic  letter 
includes  1,760  white  trainees  for  the  week 
of  December  7-13,  which  number  is 
apparently  based  on  the  assumption  that 
one  battalion  of  white  trainees  could  be 

"  The  provision  o£  recreational  facilities  is 
treated  in  Chapter  XI,  below. 
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substituted  for  one  of  colored  trainees  in 
order  to  fill  this  center  to  its  limit  of 
capacity,  inasmuch  as  the  schedule  provides 
for  a  total  of  8  battalions  of  white  trainees 
and  two  of  colored  trainees.  Such  a 
substitution  is  not  practicable.  There  are 
barracks  at  this  station  for  7  battalions  of 
white  trainees  in  one  area,  and  for  3 
battalions  (one  battalion  less  one  com- 
pany) of  colored  trainees  in  another  area 
well  separated  from  the  area  for  white 
trainees.  Further,  the  enlisted  cadres  of  3 
battalions  (one  battalion  less  one  com- 
pany) are  colored  troops.38 

Housing  by  race  meant  that  if  Negro 
increments  did  not  arrive  in  training 
centers  according  to  schedule  the  whole 
training  process  for  Negro  troops  was 
delayed.  Delays  in  filling  a  training 
unit  meant  delays  not  only  for  that  unit 
but  for  the  next  unit  to  follow.  The  in- 
flux of  Negro  trainees  into  the  Camp 
Wheeler  (Georgia)  Infantry  Replace- 
ment Training  Center  was  so  slow  in  the 
summer  of  1941  that  the  16th  Training 
Battalion,  consisting  of  Negro  trainees, 
was  not  able  to  start  training  three  of 
its  five  rifle  companies  until  September, 
though  all  companies  had  been  sched- 
uled to  start  training  in  August.  Hous- 
ing for  the  October  load  therefore  was 
not  available  until  November  when  the 
delayed  companies  had  completed  their 
training.  Eight  hundred  and  eighty 
trainees  had  to  be  deferred  until  hous- 
ing became  available  for  them.39  Simi- 
larly, at  the  Fort  Bragg  (North  Carolina) 
Field  Artillery  Replacement  Training 
Center,  the  arrival  of  Negroes  in  small 
groups  produced  an  excess  of  trainees 
over  housing  capacity.  Small  groups  for 
specialist  training  had  to  wait  until  their 

38  1st  Ind,  Hq  ERTC  Ft.  Leonard  Wood,  Mo., 
to  TAG,  8  Sep  41,  AG  327.71    (7-3-41)  . 

"Ltr,  CG  Cp  Wheeler,  Ga.,  to  TAG,  4  Sep  41, 
AG  334.71  (9-4-41)- 


numbers  were  built  up  to  a  point  where 
classes  were  of  sufficient  size  to  make 
training  feasible.  The  waiting  men  took 
up  space  which  grew  cumulatively  more 
valuable  as  successive  increments  ar- 
rived. "The  shipment  of  colored 
trainees  in  small  groups  results  in  un- 
satisfactory specialist  training,"  the 
center  reported.40 

The  housing  shortage  slowed  up  or 
postponed  the  training  of  many  of  the 
new  Negro  units.  The  41st  Engineer 
General  Service  Regiment,  activated  in 
August  1940,  could  not  expect  housing 
accommodations  for  its  full  complement 
of  1,176  men  until  15  January  1941.  In 
October  1940  the  unit  requested  800 
additional  men  as  soon  as  possible  since 
by  15  February  1941  it  was  scheduled 
to  furnish  cadres  totaling  562  men. 
The  unit  was  told  that  housing  diffi- 
culties precluded  expansion  beyond  a 
total  of  835  men  and  that  space  had  been 
allotted  for  only  140  new  men.  Aban- 
donment of  unit  training  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  provide  for  cadre  training 
was  authorized.  By  December  the  unit 
had  697  men,  with  425  new  selectees 
due  from  the  Fourth  Corps  Area  in  Jan- 
uary. When  the  unit  asked  for  permis- 
sion to  enlist  locally  a  maximum  of  375 
men  to  make  up  its  deficiency,  the  re- 
quest was  denied  since  the  Third  Corps 
Area  (Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  District 
of  Columbia,  and  Virginia)  had  375 
passed-over  selectees  whom  it  could  and 
would  send  to  the  unit  as  soon  as  hous- 
ing was  available.41    The  54th  Coast 

40 1st  lnd  to  Ltr,  TAG  to  CG  FARTC,  Ft.  Bragg, 
N.C.,  10  Sep  41,  AG  324.71  C  (9-31-41) . 

^Ltrs,  AG  221  (10-19-40),  AG  221  (10-31-40); 
Memo,  G— 1  for  TAG,  13  Nov  40,  G-1/15640-52; 
Rad,  CG  Fourth  Corps  Area  to  TAG,  ig  Dec  40, 
and  Memo,  G-i  for  TAG,  21  Dec  40,  both  in  AG 
341    (7-10-39)   sec.  2A,  pt.  3. 
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Artillery,  originally  scheduled  for  acti- 
vation at  Barrancas,  Florida,  was  moved 
from  that  station  at  the  request  of  the 
Navy  Department.  Its  activation  was 
subsequently  delayed  by  slow  construc- 
tion of  Camp  Wallace,  Texas,  its  new 
station.  The  arrival  of  both  the  regi- 
ment's cadre  and  its  selectees  was  held 
up  until  construction  could  be  com- 
pleted. Lack  of  housing  was  also  the 
bottleneck  holding  up  The  Surgeon 
General's  entire  program  for  the  use 
of  Negroes,  for  Negro  Medical  Depart- 
ment personnel  could  not  begin  training 
until  separate  shelter  and  housekeeping 
facilities  were  constructed.42 

A  minor  byproduct  of  the  housing 
shortage  in  1941  was  the  effect  upon 
training  and  discipline  in  units  already 
activated.  Often,  Negro  units  awaiting 
fillers,  who  were,  in  turn,  awaiting  space 
in  replacement  training  centers  and  re- 
ception centers,  shared  vacant  housing 
with  other  units.  Later,  the  fact  that 
the  sharing  unit  failed  to  receive  ade- 
quate space  of  its  own  left  the  host  unit 
with  crowded  quarters.  The  41st  Engi- 
neer General  Service  Regiment  com- 
plained that  "on  a  basis  of  neighborly 
obligation"  it  had  shared  its  infirmary 
and  officers'  quarters  with  the  96th  Engi- 
neers. This  arrangement  created  fric- 
tion through  division  of  responsibility, 
intermingling  of  soldiers,  and  crowding 
of  quarters.  The  41st  requested  quar- 
ters for  "our  sister  organization"  so  that 
each  unit  could  control  all  activities  in 
its  own  area.  The  758th  Tank  Bat- 
talion and  the  371st  Infantry  made  simi- 
lar requests  for  housing  for  units  which 


42  Memo,  SGO,  Maj  Arthur  B.  Welsh,  to  Gen 
Love,  27  Dec  40,  SGO  291,81-1940. 


had  to  share  their  areas'  supply,  mess, 
and  infirmary  facilities.43 

Camp  Locations 

In  addition  to  the  availability  of 
housing  at  stations  designated  for  the 
receipt  of  Negro  troops,  the  physical  loca- 
tion of  camps  to  which  Negroes  were  to 
be  sent  was  itself  a  determining  factor 
in  procurement  and  assignment.  Find- 
ing suitable  camps  for  training  Negro 
troops  was  to  vex  the  War  Department— 
and  Negro  soldiers— throughout  the  war. 
The  answer  was  not  simply  one  of  locat- 
ing suitable  barracks  space  and  training 
facilities  within  areas  under  Army  juris- 
diction. Purely  military  considerations 
played  but  a  small  part  in  determining 
the  location  of  Negro  troops  in  the  early 
period  of  mobilization.  The  main  con- 
siderations were:  availability  of  housing 
and  facilities  on  the  post  concerned; 
proportions  of  white  and  Negro  troops 
at  the  post;  proximity  to  civilian  centers 
of  Negro  population  with  good  recrea- 
tional facilities  that  could  absorb  siz- 
able numbers  of  Negroes  on  pass;  and 
the  attitude  of  the  nearby  civilian  com- 
munity to  the  presence  of  Negro  troops. 

Many  communities  objected  to  the 
presence  of  any  Negro  troops  at  all. 
Others  objected  to  the  presence  of  cer- 
tain categories:  military  policemen, 
combat  troops,  officers,  Northern  troops. 
Community  attitudes  also  fluctuated 
from  time  to  time.  It  had  long  been 
one  of  the  canons  of  War  Department 

43  Ltr,  Hq  41st  Engr  Gen  Sv  Regt,  Ft.  Bragg, 
N.C.,  to  CG  Ft.  Bragg,  23  Dec  41,  approved,  gth 
Ind,  AGF  to  CofE,  18  Apr  42,  AG  600.13/476;  Ltr, 
Hq  758th  Tk  Bn  (L)  GHQ  Reserve,  to  CO  Cp 
Claiborne,  La.,  5  Mar  4a,  AGF  600.12/539;  Ltr, 
Hq  CT  371,  Cp  Robinson,  Ark.,  to  CG  Cp  Robin- 
son, 10  Nov  42,  and  7  Inds,  AGF  620/234. 
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policy,  based  on  a  past  history  of  riots 
and  disturbances  there,  that  no  Negro 
units  should  be  mobilized  in  Texas.44 
Although  the  order  on  which  this  policy 
was  based  was  rescinded  in  1937, 45  the 
prohibition  still  operated  in  fact.  The 
policy  did  not  prevent  citizens  of  less 
prosperous  areas  in  Texas  from  re- 
questing camps  near  their  towns.  The 
postmaster  of  Calvert,  Texas,  pointed 
out  that  there  was  a  large  Negro  popu- 
lation in  his  town,  that  the  two  races 
got  along  well  together,  and  that  plenty 
of  wood,  good  soil,  and  natural  gas 
were  available.  "Our  cotton  crop  on 
our  upland  East  of  Calvert  was  a  failure, 
we  haven't  had  a  C.  C.  Camp  in  our 
county,  our  town,  also  our  county  popu- 
lation certainly  needs  something  to  stim- 
ulate business  and  employment,"  he 
added.46  On  the  other  hand  Arizona 
citizens,  who  had  requested  Negro  troops 
in  1940,  were  ready  by  1943  to  petition 
that  Negro  troops  be  withdrawn  and  that 
no  more  be  sent  to  the  state.47 

A  great  many  communities  could  not 
be  convinced  that  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation  demanded  the  stationing  of 
Negro  troops  in  their  vicinities.  They 
often  made  their  views  known  through 
their  congressmen.    An  early  and  typi- 

44  Memo,  OCS  for  G-3,  17  Jun  29,  OCS  13984- 
127;  Memo,  G-3  for  CofS,  22  Jun  29,  G-3/6541- 
Gen-272;  Ltr,  TAG  to  CG  Eighth  Corps  Area,  25 
Jun  29,  AG  381    (fi-17-29)    (1)  . 

Ltr,  TAG  to  CG  Eighth  Corps  Area,  3  Dec  37, 
AG  391  (11-24-37)  (Misc)  A- 

10  Ltr,  A.  K.  Tyson  to  Representative  Luther  A. 
Johnson,  28  Oct  40,  and  Ltr,  Representative  John- 
son to  SW,  4  Nov  40,  both  in  AG  680.1  (11-4-40) 
(7)- 

"  Ltr,  Santa  Cruz  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Nogales,  to  NAACP,  24  Oct  40,  AG  291.21  (10- 
28-40)  (1);  AGF  DF,  22  Jul  42,  AGF  291.2  (7- 
17-42);  Memo,  TIG  for  DCofS,  2  Mar  43,  1G 
333/ '-93d  lnf  Div  (Sp)  ;  Memo,  G-3  for  CG's, 
1  May  43,  AGF  322.999/7  (Cld  Trps) . 


cal  protest  came  from  Representative 
Patrick  H.  Drewry  of  Virginia  on  behalf 
of  the  citizens  of  Petersburg.  In  Sep- 
tember 1940,  before  the  opening  of 
Camp  Lee  and  before  the  large  expan- 
sion of  Negro  manpower,  Represent- 
ative Drewry  visited  General  Marshall 
and  the  chief  of  the  War  Plans  Division 
to  ask  that,  in  view  of  racial  difficulties 
in  Petersburg  during  World  War  I,  no 
Negro  troops  other  than  a  small  number 
of  labor  troops  be  stationed  at  Camp 
Lee.48  One  of  the  first  "correctives"  to 
the  fear  of  potential  race  riots  was 
formulated  in  connection  with  this  re- 
quest. As  a  supplement  to  plans  al- 
ready made  to  establish  quartermaster 
and  medical  replacement  centers  at  Lee 
with  a  peak  load  of  19,000  trainees, 
3,500  of  whom  would  be  Negroes,  G— 3 
proposed  that  a  rifle  company  of  the  12  th 
Infantry  be  made  available  if  necessary 
to  help  prevent  race  riots.  The  Chief 
of  Staff  approved  the  G-3  proposal  and 
Negro  troops  were  assigned  to  Camp 
Lee.49  The  12th  Infantry's  rifle  com- 
pany was  never  needed. 

Another  type  of  protest,  based  on  the 
inability  of  a  camp  town  to  provide 
recreational  facilities  for  Negroes  on 
pass,  came  from  Wyoming.  Early  in 
1941,  Senator  Schwartz  asked  that  the 
number  of  Negroes  stationed  at  Fort 
Warren  be  reduced  because  of  the  small 
Negro  population  in  Cheyenne.  In 
April  1941,  the  June  quota  of  500  Ne- 
groes for  Fort  Warren  was  accordingly 
changed  to  500  for  Camp  Lee.50  This 

18  Memos,  WPD  for  CofS,  26  Sep  40  and  10  Oct 
40,  AG  324.71    (9-26-40)  (1). 

10  Memo,  G-3  for  WPD,  5  Oct  40,  and  D/S, 
OCofS  to  G-3  and  WPD,  16  Oct  40,  AG  324.71 
(9-26-40)  (1). 

50  Memo,  G-3  for  TAG,  21  Apr  41,  AG  324.71 
(4-21-41)  ■ 
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reduction  produced  a  local  housing  snag 
at  Fort  Warren.  The  Seventh  Corps 
Area  declared  that  the  reduction  of  Ne- 
groes and  the  substitution  of  white  men 
could  not  be  accomplished  if  strict  seg- 
regation was  to  be  held  to: 

Substitution  can  be  made  but  segregation 
can  not  repeat  can  not  be  accomplished 
stop  no  housing  available  for  any  increased 
quota  of  white  selectees  except  in  barracks 
adjacent  to  colored  selectees  stop  strongly 
recommend  that  white  and  colored  select- 
ees be  segregated  stop  consider  vacant  space 
in  area  for  colored  troops  Ft  Warren 
replacement  center  advisable  rather  than 
quartering  white  and  colored  together  re- 
peat strongly  recommend  no  substitution 
.  .  .  of  white  for  colored  selectees  be  made 
at  QMRC  end.51 

In  the  meantime  the  city  provided  local 
recreational  facilities  for  Negroes  and 
Cheyenne  protests  were  modified.52 

In  1942,  protests  about  the  location 
of  Negro  troops  continued  to  pour  into 
the  War  Department  from  all  over  the 
country.  The  state  of  Mississippi  and 
Camp  Wheeler,  Georgia,  wanted  no 
Negro  officers.53  The  citizens  of  Rapid 
City,  South  Dakota,  were  afraid  that 
their  town  could  not  offer  the  proper 
entertainment  facilities  for  Negro  troops. 
A  "thunder  of  complaints"  went  up 
from  all  over  the  state  when  a  Negro  cav- 
alry regiment  was  ordered  to  Fort  Clark, 
Texas.54  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico, 
and  Spokane,  Washington,  citizens  ob- 

01  Rad,  Seventh  Corps  Area  to  TAG,  26  Apr  41, 
AG  324.71  (4-25-4*)  •  See  also  Ltr,  CG  Ft.  Warren 
QMRC  to  CG  Seventh  Corps  Area,  18  Jun  41,  AG 
324.71  (6-18-41). 

52  Ltr,  Senator  Schwartz  to  Gen  Marshall,  29  Apr 
41,  AG  324.71   (3-22-41)  (1). 

69  Memo,  AGF  G-i  for  G-3,  5  May  42,  AGF 
210.31/102. 

54  Ltr,  CG  AGF  to  Representative  Charles  L. 
South,  24  Jun  42,  AG  322.17/1  (9th  Cav)  ;  Min 
Gen  Council,  30  Jun  42. 


jected  to  stationing  Negro  Air  Forces 
units  at  nearby  fields,  for  they  felt  that 
their  own  Negro  populations  were  too 
small  to  provide  social  contacts  for  Negro 
men.  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  and  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan,  objected  to  military 
police  and  field  artillery  units  respec- 
tively. When  the  citizens  of  Morehead 
City,  North  Carolina,  heard  that  a  white 
coast  artillery  station  at  nearby  Fort 
Mason  was  going  overseas  and  would  be 
replaced  by  a  Negro  unit,  they  asked 
their  senators  and  congressmen  to  inter- 
vene.55 

In  November  1941  General  Marshall 
directed  his  staff  to  resurvey  the  alloca- 
tion of  Negro  units,  "with  the  idea  of 
planning  a  proper  proportion  of  Negro 
personnel  at  locations  adjacent  to  com- 
munities with  a  large  colored  popula- 
tion." 56  The  staff  consulted  army  and 
corps  area  commanders,  and  post,  camp, 
and  station  commanders  reported  their 
observations  and  recommendations 
through  the  corps  area  commanders. 
These  reports  indicated  that,  aside  from 
small  station  complement  detachments 
of  service  troops,  few  post  or  higher  com- 
manders felt  that  additional  Negro 
troops  could  be  accommodated  without 
causing  protests  or  resentment  from  near- 
by civilian  communities.  Negro  troops, 
according  to  the  post  commanders,  would 
be  resented  at  five  out  of  six  Northern 
posts,  over  half  of  the  Southern  posts, 


BMcmo,  AG  for  TAG,  13  Mar  42,  AGF  322.999/8 
(Cld  Trps)  ;  Ltr,  Spokane  Chamber  of  Commerce 
to  S\V,  17  Dec  42,  AG  291.21  (12-4-42)  (8)  ;  Ltr, 
Senator  Mon  C.  Wallgren  to  SW,  10  Dec  42,  AG 
291.21  (12-10-42)  (12-4-42)  (2);  Ltrs,  AG  333.9 
(10-12-42)  (1);  Memo,  OUSW  for  CofS  AGF,  6 
Aug  42,  and  CofS  AGF  to  Special  Asst  USW,  6 
Aug  42,  AGF  322.999/132. 

M  Memo,  SGS  for  G-i,  G-3,  and  CofAS,  25  Nov 
41,  AG  322.97  (11-25-41)    (1) . 
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and  practically  all  of  the  southwestern 
and  western  posts.  Nearly  all  command- 
ers of  Southern  posts  indicated  that 
Northern  Negro  troops  would  produce 
greater  resentment  than  Southern  Negro 
troops.  Post  commanders  felt  that  large 
numbers  of  Negroes  should  not  be  sta- 
tioned at  any  one  post  and  that  in  no 
case  should  more  Negro  than  white 
troops  be  placed  on  a  given  post,  except 
that  the  commanding  general  of  the 
Eighth  Corps  Area  recommended  that  an 
all-Negro  post  of  20,000  capacity  be  lo- 
cated in  eastern  Texas  near  Italy,  a  town 
which  was  reasonably  close  to  several 
centers  of  Negro  population.  Some 
commanders  felt  that  the  attempt  to 
place  Negroes  near  large  centers  of  Ne- 
gro population  could  produce  new  prob- 
lems. The  commanding  general  of  the 
Second  Army  felt  that  large  towns 
should  be  avoided  because  of  the  pos- 
sible interaction  of  the  presence  of  Negro 
troops  and  large  groups  of  Negro  ci- 
vilians. The  commanding  general  of 
the  Second  Corps  Area  felt  that  Negroes 
should  not  be  placed  near  big  cities  such 
as  New  York  and  Philadelphia.57 

In  January  1942  G-3,  indicating  that 
no  military  purpose  would  be  served  by 
further  shifts  of  Negro  troops  and  that 
most  permanent  stations  were  "as  suit- 
able as  is  practicable  at  this  time,''  spe- 
cifically recommended  that: 

1.  No  changes  be  made  in  the  permanent 
stations  of  Negro  troops,  except  for  military 
reasons. 

2.  The  size  of  nearby  Negro  civilian 
communities  be  a  determining  factor  in 
selecting  stations  of  newly  activated  or 
transferred  units. 

3.  Insofar  as   practicable,   Negroes  in- 

07  Memo,  G-3  for  CofS,  18  Jan  42,  AG  322.97 
(11-25-41)  (1-18-42). 


ducted  in  the  North  be  stationed  in  the 
North. 

4.  No  Negro  unit  larger  than  a  brigade 
be  stationed  at  any  post  within  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States, 
except  that  one  infantry  division  may  be 
stationed  at  Fort  Huachuca,  Arizona.58 

While  these  proposals  were  not  reme- 
dies for  the  conditions  which  made  find- 
ing acceptable  locations  for  Negro  troops 
so  difficult,  the  first  provision  strength- 
ened the  position  of  assigning  agencies  in 
their  insistence  that  military  needs  take 
precedence  over  local  attitudes,  the 
second  would  be  likely  to  reduce  the 
strain  on  local  community  attitudes  in 
areas  where  large  numbers  of  Negroes, 
in  or  out  of  uniform,  were  an  unfamiliar 
sight,  and  the  fourth  lessened  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  establishment  of  a  group 
of  all-Negro  posts,  isolated  from  the  rest 
of  the  Army  if  not  from  civilians. 

Only  the  third  provision  was  com- 
pletely ineffective  and  unworkable. 
Yet  this  proposal,  that  Northern  Negro 
troops  be  kept  in  the  North,  was  made 
frequently  in  recommendations  to  the 
War  Department,  and  was  echoed  in  the 
Southern  press.  The  Dallas  Morning 
News,  for  example,  editorialized: 

The  federal  government  apparently  has 
never  learned  that  it  cannot  without 
unfortunate  consequences  billet  northern- 
trained  Negro  troops  in  the  south.  Until  it 
does  learn  that  axiomatic  fact,  there  will 
continue  to  be  trouble.59 

Mobilization  Regulations  had  pro- 
vided that  Negroes  in  the  zone  of  the 
interior  should  be  assigned  to  stations  in 
the  general  areas  where  they  were  pro- 

68  Memo,  G-3  for  CofS,  18  Jan  4a,  AG  322.97 
(11-25-41)  (1-18-42). 
"  Dallas  Morning  News,  November  4,  1941. 
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cured.60  Within  the  War  Department, 
the  Morale  Branch  agreed  that  Northern 
Negroes  should  not  be  sent  to  Southern 
camps.91  A  meeting  of  Southern  gov- 
ernors assembled  at  Hot  Springs,  Arkan- 
sas, in  the  spring  of  1942  made  two 
requests:  that  no  Negro  military  police 
be  used  around  Southern  airports  or  any- 
where else  that  might  make  it  necessary 
for  them  to  direct  or  control  white  sol- 
diers and  civilians  and  that  Southern 
Negroes  be  kept  South  and  Northern 
Negroes,  North.  This  last  request,  al- 
though communicated  to  the  Army  in 
May  1942,  was  not  practical.62  All 
major  replacement  training  centers  and 
many  camps  were  in  the  South.  Fur- 
ther, since  Negro  skills  and  educational 
qualifications  were  not  evenly  distrib- 
uted geographically,  it  would  add  to  the 
difficulties  of  building  potentially  useful 
Negro  units.  It  would  complicate  the 
problem  of  locating  Negro  units  at  posts 
that  were  suitable  both  from  the  training 
and  the  social  point  of  view.  It  would 
mean  Northern  duplication  of  such  fa- 
cilities as  the  Army  Flying  School  at 
Tuskegee,  Alabama,  and  it  would  in- 
terfere with  maneuvers,  for  maneuver 
areas  were  primarily  in  the  South.63 

Once  the  War  Department  deter- 
mined that  military  needs  must  take 
precedence  over  local  attitudes,  it  bil- 


60  MR  1-1,  Personnel,  par.  17c!  (3). 

01  Memo,  OCofMB  for  G-3,  2  Dec  41,  AG  322.97 
(11-25-41)  (1). 

08Ltr,  AGF  to  G-3,  24  Apr  42,  AGF  291.2/17 
and  reply,  G-3  to  AGF,  WDGCT  291.81  (4-24-42)  . 

83  When  he  was  informed  that  Lt.  Gen.  Ben  Lear, 
after  his  experiences  with  racial  friction  in  the 
Arkansas  maneuvers  of  1941,  had  recommended 
that  no  Negro  troops  be  sent  South  for  maneuvers 
in  the  future,  Secretary  Stimson  noted  marginally 
on  the  recommendation:  "No.  Get  the  Southerners 
used  to  them!"  Memo,  WPD  for  CoES,  25  Mar  42, 
AGF  322.999/2. 


leted  Negro  troops  at  most  camps,  sta- 
tions, and  airfields  in  the  United  States. 
After  the  reorganization  of  the  Army  in 
March  1942  each  major  command  con- 
trolled the  location  of  troops  under  its 
jurisdiction.  The  commands  soon  de- 
termined that  shifting  troops  not  only 
interfered  with  the  continuity  of  training 
but  that  it  did  little  more  than  transfer 
objections  from  one  community  to  an- 
other. For  example,  Army  Ground 
Forces  pointed  out  that  Little  Rock  had 
a  sizable  Negro  population  and  that  the 
choice  of  Camp  Robinson  was  therefore 
logical,  and  emphasized  that  if  Negroes 
were  not  stationed  at  Robinson  they 
would  have  to  go  elsewhere  "where  they 
will  be  resented  as  much,  if  not  more, 
than  in  Arkansas."  Continuing,  the 
Ground  Forces  stated:  "We  have  3,000 
set  up  for  Camp  Swift,  Texas,  where  the 
Mayor  asked  his  Congressman  to  inform 
the  President  that  he  would  personally 
shoot  the  first  one  who  came  into 
town."  64 

The  headquarters  of  the  major  com- 
mands became  convinced  that  the  prob- 
lem of  locations  was  one  which  could  be 
settled  best  by  strong  and  wise  local 
commanders  whose  knowledge  of  their 
troops  and  of  the  nearby  communities 
must  be  relied  upon  to  reduce  areas  of 
tension  between  white  and  Negro  troops 
on  posts  and  between  troops  and  civil- 
ians in  nearby  towns.  Lt.  Gen.  Lesley 
J.  McNair,  the  commander  of  Army 
Ground  Forces,  summed  up  what  came 
to  be  a  general  War  Department  atti- 
tude when  he  held  that  the  only  solution 
to  the  problem  of  locations  for  Negro 

61  Memo,  TIG  for  DCofS,  2  May  42,  AGF  333.1/ 
18;  Ltr,  TAG  to  CG  AGF,  22  May  42,  AG  291.21 
(5-8-42);  M/S,  AGF  Opns  Div  to  CofS  AGF,  9 
Apr  42,  AGF  322.999/3. 
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troops  lay  in  competent  commanders 
"who  can  forestall  racial  difficulties  by 
firm  discipline,  just  treatment,  strenu- 
ous training,  and  wholesome  recrea- 
tion." 65  He  later  expanded  this  to  in- 
clude advice  against  shifting  Negro 
troops  as  a  result  of  community  pres- 
sures: 

It  is  inadvisable  to  yield  to  pressure  to 
move  colored  troops  elsewhere,  since  such 
action  shows  weakness  of  command  and 
fosters  complaints  from  the  civil  popula- 
tion. Colored  troops  are  unavoidable  under 
the  law,  their  assignment  to  station  is  made 
after  careful  consideration  of  the  many 
factors  involved,  and  a  community  receiv- 
ing such  troops  must  accept  the  situation 
created  and  handle  it  as  they  handle  other 
social  problems.  On  the  other  hand,  a  civil 
community  has  every  right  to  expect 
colored  units  to  be  commanded  effectively, 
and  prevented  from  committing  outrages 
such  as  occur  all  too  frequently.66 

To  lessen  the  chance  of  racial  difficul- 
ties, the  War  Department  recommended 
that  an  advance  check  be  made  by  the 
assigning  agency  to  determine  the  ade- 
quacy of  recreational  facilities  at  both 
the  station  and  in  nearby  communities, 
for  "proper  recreational  facilities  and 
opportunities  for  association  in  nearby 
communities  will  assist  to  a  great  extent 
in  lessening  the  possibility  of  racial 
difficulties."  Sufficient  notice  of  the 
arrival  of  Negroes  was  to  be  given  com- 
manders of  the  new  station  so  that  ade- 
quate preparations  for  their  reception 
and  accommodation  might  be  made.67 


68  Memo,  AGF  for  TAG,  14  Jun  42,  AGF  322.999/ 
78. 

M  Memo,  Gen  McNair  for  CG  Second  Army,  1 
Sep  42,  AGF  319.1/112  (8-24-42). 

"Ltr,  TAG  to  CG's,  7  Jul  42,  AG  291.21  (7- 
24-42) ;  Ltr,  Hq  AGF  to  CG's  Armies,  VI,  VII,  IX 
Corps,  12  Jul  42,  AGF  370.5/410  (7-7-42)  ,  in  AGF 
291.2/5. 


Though  the  principle  that  pressure  to 
move  Negro  troops  would  be  resisted 
and  that  Negro  troops  could  be  distrib- 
uted generally  throughout  the  Army's 
posts  where  similar  types  of  units  were 
trained  was  held  to,  no  definite  direc- 
tives on  the  question  of  retaining  Negro 
troops  at  posts  in  the  face  of  public  oppo- 
sition were  issued.  Cases  were  dealt 
with  as  they  arose.  In  most  cases,  the 
Army  urged  protesting  communities  to 
consider  the  necessity  of  training  Negro 
troops  where  facilities  existed,  that  is,  in 
nearly  every  camp  in  the  country.  Ap- 
peals were  made  to  high  community 
patriotism  and  to  community  leaders  of 
both  races.  After  communities  under- 
stood that  they  were  sharing  the  distri- 
bution of  Negro  troops  with  other  areas 
all  over  the  country,  most  protests  were 
withdrawn.  Uncertainty,  fear,  and 
sometimes  open  animosity  reflected  in 
troop-town  relations  continued  to  exist 
in  some  towns.  In  others,  local  church, 
school,  welfare,  and  recreation  groups, 
with  the  help  of  national  bodies,  espe- 
cially the  United  Service  Organizations 
(USO)  and  the  American  Red  Cross, 
combined  to  provide  troops  with  com- 
munity services  that  reduced  and  re- 
lieved tensions  which  could  otherwise 
have  been  counted  upon  to  produce  fric- 
tion and  open  disturbances  of  one  sort 
or  another  if  allowed  to  continue  un- 
checked. Nevertheless,  a  few  cases  of 
shifting  units  for  other  than  military 
reasons  occurred  throughout  the  war. 
While  particular  units  were  thus  shifted, 
clearing  a  camp  of  all  Negro  units  for 
other  than  military  reasons  became  a 
rarity.  Sometimes  these  shifts  were  to 
the  advantage  of  the  units  themselves 
when  they  involved  movement  from  an 
area  relatively  unprepared  for  their  pres- 
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ence  to  one  which  could  provide  better 
facilities. 

No  particular  advantage,  other  than 
a  clearing  of  the  administrative  air,  was 
gained  by  the  decision  itself,  for  by  the 
time  it  was  decided  that  the  location  of 
Negro  troops  was  primarily  a  matter  of 
military  necessity  that  could  be  justified 
as  such,  the  possibility  of  further  major 
shifts  of  Negro  troops  was  definitely  lim- 
ited by  the  available  space.  By  1942, 
most  camps  which  were  to  house  Negro 
troops  in  sizable  numbers  throughout 
the  war  were  already  doing  so.68  Most 
ports  of  embarkation  and  their  subsidi- 
ary posts  housed  Negro  troops.  To  il- 
lustrate further  the  geographical  range 
of  camps  with  permanent  concentrations 
of  Negro  troops,  once  the  Air  Forces 
began  to  employ  large  numbers  of  Ne- 
gro units  virtually  every  air  station  had 
at  least  one  aviation  squadron  and  at 
least  one  quartermaster  platoon  (avia- 
tion) composed  of  Negro  troops. 

The  larger  the  unit,  the  more  difficult 
was  the  choice  of  a  location.  This  situ- 
ation lasted  throughout  the  war.  It  en- 
couraged the  organization  of  small  Ne- 


68  These  installations  included:  Camps  Stewart 
and  Gordon  and  Fort  Benning,  Georgia;  Camps 
Livingston,  Polk,  Beauregard,  and  Claiborne,  Lou- 
isiana; Fort  Riley,  Kansas;  Camps  Haan,  Cooke, 
and  Stoneman  and  Fort  Ord,  California;  Fort  Dix 
and  Raritan  Arsenal,  New  Jersey;  Fort  Custer, 
Michigan;  Fort  Lewis  and  Vancouver  Barracks, 
Washington;  Fort  Leonard  Wood  and  Camp 
Crowder,  Missouri;  Forts  Sam  Houston  and  Bliss 
and  Camps  Hulen,  Wolters,  Bowie,  and  Swift, 
Texas;  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky;  Camp  Forrest,  Ten- 
nessee; Edgewood  Arsenal,  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground,  and  Fort  Meade,  Maryland;  Fort  Jackson 
and  Camp  Croft,  South  Carolina;  Fort  Bragg  and 
Camp  Davis,  North  Carolina;  Camps  Van  Dorn, 
Shelby,  and  McCain,  Mississippi;  Forts  Eustis  and 
Belvoir  and  Camp  Lee,  Virginia;  Fort  Devens  and 
Camp  Edwards,  Massachusetts;  Fort  Huachuca, 
Arizona;  and  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma. 


gro  units  and  discouraged  the  activation 
of  large  units.  The  first  of  the  all-Ne- 
gro divisions,  the  93d  Division,  was  lo- 
cated in  the  spring  of  1942  at  Fort 
Huachuca,  Arizona,  a  post  which  had 
housed  Negro  troops  traditionally  and 
which  was  far  enough  away  from  civilian 
communities  to  minimize  local  protests 
over  sending  so  large  a  unit  there.  Even 
so,  the  commanding  general  of  the  post's 
service  command  had  not  recommended 
it  as  a  division  camp  for  Negro  troops.68 
When  the  second  Negro  infantry  divi- 
sion, the  g2d,  was  to  be  activated  in  the 
fall  of  194?,  no  single  post  could  be 
found  for  it.  The  division  was  therefore 
activated  at  four  widely  separated  posts 
in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  and 
Indiana.  This  division  could  not  be 
assembled  until  the  93d  left  Fort  Hua- 
chuca. Several  attempts  were  made  to 
find  other  divisional  camps  for  Negroes, 
with  Fort  Meade,  Maryland,  Fort  Dix, 
New  Jersey,  and  Camp  Burner,  North 
Carolina,  favorably  mentioned  because 
of  their  location  near  Negro  centers  of 
population.70  When  the  2d  Cavalry 
Division  was  about  to  become  all  Negro, 
no  single  camp  was  available,  though 
Fort  Clark,  Texas,  could  have  been 
adapted  to  the  whole  division  if  it  had 
not  been  Negro.  The  division  was 
therefore  divided  between  Fort  Clark 
and  Camp  Lockett,  California,  both  of 
which  had  then  to  be  expanded  with 


"  M/S,  AGF  Opns  Div  to  Constr  Div,  2  Apr  4s, 
AGF  320.2  (3-8-42)  Opn/00910. 

70  Fort  Meade  became  an  AGF  depot.  The  Fourth 
Corps  Area  questioned  the  wisdom  of  adding  a 
division  to  its  Negro  strength,  though  it  suggested 
Grenada,  Rucker,  Sutton.  Gordon,  and  five  others 
in  addition  to  Camp  Butner.  1st  Ind,  Fourth  Corps 
Area  to  Ltr,  TAG  to  CG  Fourth  Corps  ATea,  8 
Mar  42,  AG  3S0.2  (3-8-48)  MJC-C. 
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housing  and  stables  to  take  care  of  this 
last  of  the  horse  cavalry  divisions.71 

Cadres  for  Units 

The  vast  and  rapid  increase  in  the 
strength  of  the  Army  posed  another 
problem  that  was  much  more  serious 
for  new  Negro  units  than  for  correspond- 
ing white  units.  New  units  are  built 
around  cadres  supplied  by  older  "par- 
ent" units  of  the  same  or  similar  types. 
Cadres  are  supposed  to  be  made  up  of 
experienced,  trained  men,  properly  bal- 
anced in  numbers,  skills,  and  leadership 
abilities  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
new  unit  being  activated.  New  units 
then  receive  fillers  from  reception  or 
replacement  centers  to  bring  themselves 
to  full  strength.  Among  Negro  units 
there  were  neither  enough  older  units 
nor  enough  units  of  similar  types  to 
supply  the  cadre  needs  of  new  units. 
Only  the  four  Regular  regiments  and  a 
few  other  detachments  had  existed  long 
enough  before  mobilization  to  be  trained 
at  all.  From  the  beginning,  therefore, 
Negro  units  were  hard  put  to  furnish 
cadres  in  sufficient  numbers  and  of  suf- 
ficient quality  to  provide  for  the  proper 
organization  and  training  of  new  units 
of  varying  types  in  all  arms  and  services. 
Many  a  unit  complained  bitterly  that 
cadres  for  younger  units  were  stripping 
it  of  all  noncommissioned  officer  and 
specialist  material  before  the  unit  itself 
had  got  its  own  training  well  under  way. 
The  new  units,  in  turn,  after  receiving 
the  best  that  the  parent  units  had  to 
offer,  often  complained  that  their  cadres 
could  not  meet  their  needs. 


"Memo,  Hq  AGF  for  CG  SOS,  22  Sep  42,  and 
attached  Memo  £01  Record,  AGF  20/3. 


The  problem  of  cadres  was  one  whose 
ultimate  effect  was  far-reaching,  for  orig- 
inal units  trained  with  less  than  ade- 
quate cadres  produced  in  turn  new 
cadres  for  younger  units  that  were  likely 
to  be  even  more  inadequate.  The  life- 
blood  of  cadres  was  well-trained,  well- 
disciplined,  well-informed  personnel 
with  high  leadership  abilities.  As  acti- 
vations of  new  units  continued  to  in- 
crease, the  quality  of  the  cadres  deterio- 
rated rapidly  and  the  lifeblood  sapped 
from  the  older  units  grew  so  thin  that 
many  of  the  newer  units  began  their 
careers  with  cadres  poor  enough  to  con- 
stitute a  handicap  from  which  some  of 
them  never  recovered. 

The  older  Negro  units,  composed  pri- 
marily of  career  cavalrymen  and  infan- 
trymen, could  not,  all  at  once,  provide 
the  required  cadres  for  new  artillery, 
chemical  warfare,  and  engineer  units. 
But  because  there  was  no  other  source 
they  had  to  provide  cadres  for  most  of 
the  earlier  units,  with  the  result  that 
they  themselves  were  weakened.  It  is 
questionable  whether  the  traditional 
Regular  units  were  ever  able  to  provide 
adequate  cadres  for  new  units  of  even 
their  own  arms.  Despite  their  reputa- 
tion of  containing  large  numbers  of  well- 
disciplined  and  responsible  career  sol- 
diers, the  older  units  had  long  been  in 
need  of  additional  training  and  men. 
They  were  brought  to  full  strength  rel- 
atively slowly  and  their  heavy  losses 
through  the  production  of  cadres  and 
through  other  necessary  transfers  kept 
them  from  acquiring  the  finished  train- 
ing which  they  were  too  often  assumed 
to  have  had.  The  regiments  had  been 
at  reduced  strength  for  several  years  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  mobilization  and, 
"although  classed  as  combat  regiments, 
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[the  cavalry  regiments]  actually  were 
used  as  service  troops  at  Forts  Myer, 
Leavenworth  and  Riley  and  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy."  72  In 
May  1941,  Brig.  Gen.  Terry  Allen  ex- 
plained that  the  Negro  regiments  of  the 
2d  Cavalry  Division  were  "several 
months  behind  the  Third  Cavalry  Bri- 
gade, owing  to  delay  in  organization  and 
because  they  had  only  a  small  nucleus  of 
trained  men  to  start  with."  73  During 
the  period  1940-42,  nevertheless,  these 
units  and  their  infantry  counterparts, 
which  were  no  better  prepared  for  their 
tasks,  were  continuously  furnishing  cad- 
res to  new  Negro  units  in  all  arms  and 
services. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  Negro 
cadres,  the  early  coast  artillery  regiments 
were  activated  with  sufficient  white  non- 
commissioned officers  assigned  to  assist 
in  training  these  units  to  carry  on  "work 
connected  with  their  specialities."  The 
white  NCO's  remained  assigned  to  these 
regiments  until  July  1941,  when  they 
were  transferred  to  white  units.  They 
actually  remained  on  detached  service 
with  the  Negro  regiments  for  some  time 
thereafter,  or  until  Negroes  became 
available  for  promotion  to  the  first  three 
grades  and  until  accommodations  for 
Negro  enlisted  men  were  made  available 
at  the  Coast  Artillery  School.74  Negro 
coast  and  antiaircraft  artillery  regiments 
were  unable  to  furnish  all  the  cadres 

"Tab  B,  Cavalry  Units  in  PMP,  1939,  to  Memo, 
G—3  for  CofS,  5  Aug  40,  AG  320.2  (8-5-40)    (3)  . 

™Ltr,  Gen  Allen,  CG  2d  Cav  Div,  to  Gen  Mar- 
shall, 13  May  41,  AG  320.2  (5-13-41)    (3)  ■ 

"Memo,  G-3  for  TAG,  15  Nov  40,  AG  320,3 
(11-15-40);  Memo,  OCofCA  for  TAG,  10  Jun  41, 
AG  320.2  (6-10-41) ;  Ltr,  TAG  to  CG  First  Army, 
16  Jun  41,  AG  320.2  (6-10-41)  EA.  Regiments 
involved  in  this  procedure  included  the  54th  Coast 
Artillery  and  the  76th,  9,9th,  and  100th  Coast 
Artillery  (AA)  . 


needed  for  the  Coast  Artillery  Replace- 
ment Training  Center  at  Fort  Eustis, 
Virginia,  and,  despite  the  objections  of 
the  center,  white  cadremen  were  used 
as  instructors  until  Negroes  could  re- 
place them. 

As  early  as  January  1941,  The  Quar- 
termaster General  reported  that  all  Ne- 
gro quartermaster  units  in  all  corps  areas 
were  depleted  by  cadre  calls  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  could  supply  no  further 
cadres  to  units.  He  suggested  that  com- 
manders requiring  cadres  for  new  Negro 
quartermaster  detachments  for  station 
use  should  organize,  supervise,  and  train 
their  detachments  with  whatever  person- 
nel was  available.  If  none  was  avail- 
able, key  personnel  should  be  enlisted 
locally.78  Fort  Knox  reported  in  De- 
cember 1940  that  Company  K,  48th 
Quartermaster  Regiment,  stationed 
there,  had  already  trained  two  cadres 
and  was  to  furnish  another  in  January. 
It  therefore  could  not  take  care  of  more 
selectees  due  to  arrive  at  Knox  in  Janu- 
ary 1941.  The  post  needed  twenty-two 
enlisted  men  from  another  source  at 
once  to  provide  a  cadre  for  the  new 
quartermaster  service  company  into 
which  the  January  selectees  were  to  be 
put.  Fort  Knox  was  informed  that,  if 
necessary,  white  personnel  might  be  uti- 
lized temporarily  to  organize  the  Negro 
company.76 

Medical  units  faced  similar  difficulties 
in  attempting  to  provide  cadres  from  an 
insufficiency  of  properly  trained  men. 


*  Memo,  OQMG  for  G-i,  10  Jan  41,  AG  220.31 
(5-22-40)    (1)  sec.  6. 

76  Ltr,  Hq  Ft.  Knox,  Ky.,  to  CG  Fifth  Corps 
Area,  21  Dec  40;  Ltr,  TAG  to  CG  Ft.  Knox,  18 
Dec  40,  both  in  AG  220.31  (5-22-40)  (1)  sec.  6; 
Memo,  G-i  for  TAG,  11  Jan  41,  and  Rad,  TAG 
to  CG  Fifth  Corps  Area,  11  Jan  41,  both  in  AG 
220.3  (12-21-40)    (5-22-40)    (1)  sec.  6. 
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Cadres  for  the  medical  detachments  of 
Negro  regiments  and  battalions,  in- 
cluding the  Regular  Army  units,  were 
furnished  by  the  Colored  Medical  De- 
tachment at  West  Point  and  by  medical 
personnel  at  Fort  Huachuca.77  These 
sources  could  furnish  "necessarily  small" 
cadres  only.  As  a  result,  the  fourteen- 
man  cadre  sent  to  Fort  Bragg  in  March 
1941  had  to  be  shared  by  medical  de- 
tachments of  three  regiments,  and  the 
eleven-man  cadre  sent  to  Camp  Living- 
ston was  shared  by  the  detachments  of 
three  regiments  and  one  separate  battal- 
ion. Within  a  month  these  new  detach- 
ments were  being  called  upon  to  furnish 
cadres  for  other  units.78 

The  cadre  problem  persisted,  some- 
times taking  other  forms.  As  late  as 
the  summer  of  1942,  staff  officers  at 
Headquarters,  Army  Ground  Forces, 
were  still  pondering  the  wisdom  of  re- 
quiring one  type  of  unit  to  furnish  a 
cadre  for  a  different  type  of  unit,  though 
this  measure  had  been  resorted  to  many 
times  before.  They  pointed  to  the  ex- 
ample of  a  truck  company  which,  al- 
though it  had  no  such  technicians,  was 
called  upon  to  furnish  a  cadre,  including 
shop  foremen,  for  a  light  maintenance 
company.  Ground  Forces  G-3  ex- 
plained that  the  sole  Negro  light  main- 
tenance companies  then  active  had  only 
their  original  cadres.  Neither  of  the 
Quartermaster  Replacement  Training 
Centers  could  furnish  further  technicians 
from  their  limited  instructor  and  over- 
head personnel  without  seriously  affect- 
ing training  at  the  centers.    The  only 


77  Ltr,  TAG  to  All  Army  and  Corps  Area  Comdrs 
and  Superintendent  USMA,  29  Feb  41,  AC  320.2 
(1-24-41)  E-C. 

18  Ltr,  First  Army  to  TAG,  and  a  Inds,  a  Apr  41, 
AG  520.2  (4-2-41)  . 


Negro  units  left  with  a  certain  amount 
of  mechanical  training  were  the  truck 
companies.  Ground  Forces  G-4  sug- 
gested the  use  of  graduates  of  the  Hamp- 
ton Quartermaster  School,  but  these  men 
lacked  the  military  and  leadership  train- 
ing necessary  for  good  cadremen.76  In 
another  case,  half  of  the  men  sent  to 
two  new  signal  construction  companies 
by  an  antiaircraft  regiment  were  rated 
so  poor  in  ability  by  the  receiving  unit 
that  it  felt  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
train  and  use  them  as  cadremen.  No 
investigation  was  ordered  because,  after 
fifteen  indorsements  and  several  weeks 
of  effort,  Army  Ground  Forces  had  been 
unable  to  fix  the  responsibility  for  the 
equally  poor  quality  of  the  cadre  pre- 
viously sent  out  by  the  same  regiment.60 
Cadre  problems  in  Negro  units  lasted 
up  to  the  end  of  the  war.  In  the  late 
fall  of  1944,  for  example,  the  Engineer 
Training  Center  at  Fort  Lewis,  Wash- 
ington, was  using  white  cadres  to  train 
Negro  troops.  As  fast  as  Negroes  com- 
pleted training  and  qualified  for  occu- 
pational specialities,  they  replaced  the 
white  cadremen.  Nevertheless,  in  May 
of  the  following  year,  some  cadres  there 
were  still  all  white,  some  were  mixed, 
and  only  one  was  all  Negro.  While  the 
white  cadremen  could  be  employed  in 
the  training  center,  and  while  the  use 
of  mixed  cadres  was  proceeding  with- 
out difficulty,  the  white  cadremen  could 
not  be  assigned  to  the  organized  units 
themselves.  It  was  therefore  necessary 
to  devise  all  possible  means  to  develop 


w  M/S,  AGF  G-4  Trans  to  AGF  G-3  Opns,  10 
Jul  4a;  Opns  to  Trans,  16  Jul  42;  G-4  Trans  to 
G-3  Opns,  20  Jul  42.  All  in  AGF  320.4/1  (Cadre)  . 

80  Ltr,  Hq  AGF  to  CG  AAC,  24  Jul  42,  and  at- 
tached DF,  AGF  320.2/120  (AA  Comd) . 
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Negroes  to  replace  white  cadremen 
when  units  left  the  center.81 

The  initial  problems  in  the  expansion 
of  Negro  strength,  with  the  exception  of 
cadre  difficulties,  were  relatively  minor 
when  compared  with  later  questions  in- 
volving the  use  of  Negro  troops  and 
when  compared  with  the  larger  ques- 
tions of  full-scale  mobilization  involving 
the  Army  as  a  whole.  They  affected 
the  administrative  processes  of  the  Army 
more  than  they  affected  the  troops  them- 
selves. They  did  serve  to  delay  and  at 
times  to  confuse  the  orderly  process  of 
establishing  and  training  Negro  units. 


fflLtrs,  Maj  Charles  H.  Flournoy  to  CofE,  5  Dec 
44  and  36  May  45,  both  in  OCE  291.2. 


They  had  as  well  a  nuisance  value  that 
affected  the  views  of  higher  headquarters 
on  the  entire  question  of  the  employ- 
ment of  Negro  troops.  The  larger 
questions  affecting  directly  the  planned 
employment  of  Negro  troops  and  the 
training,  morale,  and  efficiency  of  these 
troops  were  yet  to  come.  These  were 
primarily  internal  Army  problems  which 
could  not  be  settled  by  adjusted  quotas, 
expanded  construction,  or  by  appeals  to 
civilian  communities  urging  them  to  re- 
member their  higher  obligations  to  the 
nation  in  time  of  war.  They  could  be 
solved  only  by  a  rigorous  examination  of 
Army  organization,  practice,  and  policy 
as  they  affected  the  employment  of  Ne- 
gro manpower. 


CHAPTER  V 

Units:  The  Quota  Phase 


According  to  the  policy  of  the  War 
Department  announced  in  October  1940, 
Negro  units  were  to  be  provided  in  all 
arms  and  services  of  the  Army.  Accord- 
ing to  mobilization  regulations,  assign- 
ments of  Negroes  to  the  combat  arms 
were  to  be  in  the  same  ratio  as  those  of 
whites.  In  reality,  during  the  early 
months  of  mobilization  certain  branches 
remained  exempt  from  using  any  consid- 
erable portion  of  Negro  troops.  Other 
branches  found  themselves  absorbing 
Negroes  greatly  in  excess  of  their  propor- 
tion of  the  draft.  This  development 
had  been  clearly  foreseen  by  the  plan- 
ners of  the  late  thirties,  but  attempts  to 
distribute  Negroes  in  equal  proportion 
to  all  branches  were  resisted  by  the 
chiefs  of  those  arms  and  services  which 
had  not  traditionally  contained  Negro 
units.  Though  the  War  Department 
G-i  and  G-3  Divisions  continued  to 
warn  that  these  branches  must  make 
provision  for  receiving  increased  num- 
bers of  Negroes  and  although  most  of 
these  branches  began  to  make  plans  for 
the  eventual  increase  of  their  Negro 
units,  the  actual  provision  of  units,  out- 
side of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Quartermaster  Corps,  and  the  Chemical 
Warfare  Service,  advanced  slowly. 

The  Distribution  Problem 

At  the  end  of  1941,  the  bulk  of  the 
nearly  100,000  Negroes  then  in  the  Army 


were  in  the  branches  to  which  they  had 
been  allotted  in  mobilization  plans. 
Three-fifths  of  the  entire  number  were 
almost  equally  divided  among  infantry, 
engineer,  and  quartermaster  units.  An- 
other fourth  were  in  field  and  coast  artil- 
lery units.  The  small  number  remain- 
ing were  scattered  among  all  other 
branches.  Despite  the  large  percentage 
of  all  Negroes  who  were  in  the  infantry, 
including  Regular  and  National  Guard 
units,  only  5  percent  of  all  infantry  en- 
listed men  were  Negroes.  In  the  Air 
Corps,  Medical  Department,  and  Signal 
Corps  less  than  2  percent  of  all  enlisted 
men  were  Negroes.  But  approximately 
every  fourth  man  in  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  every  sixth  man  in  the  Quar- 
termaster Corps  was  a  Negro.  Every 
seventh  man  (14.6  percent)  in  the 
Chemical  Warfare  Service  was  a  Negro. 
Of  all  men  who  were  unassigned  or  who 
were  in  miscellaneous  detachments,  27 
percent  were  Negroes. 

In  the  next  seven  months,  during 
which  the  number  of  Negro  enlisted 
men  in  the  Army  reached  200,000,  their 
distribution  tended  to  become  even 
more  unbalanced.  The  proportions  of 
Negroes  in  the  Quartermaster  and  Engi- 
neer Corps  increased  to  the  point  where 
it  appeared  possible  that  every  nontech- 
nical unit  in  those  branches  would  soon 
be  Negro.  Proportions  in  the  Medical 
Department  increased  slightly.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  Air  and  Signal  Corps 
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Negro  representation  declined  to  less 
than  1  percent  of  total  enlisted  strength. 
Since  the  Air  Corps  and  the  Arms  and 
Services  with  Army  Air  Forces 
(ASWAAF)  were  increasing  in  strength 
at  a  faster  rate  than  any  of  the  ground 
arms  and  services,  what  had  long  been  ap- 
parent now  became  even  more  obvious: 
the  distribution  of  Negroes  among  the 
arms  and  services  had  to  be  made  more 
nearly  equitable,  and  the  Air  Corps, 
especially,  had  to  increase  its  percentage 
of  Negro  enlisted  men.  The  overrepre- 
sentation  of  Negroes  in  engineer  and 
quartermaster  units  and  their  underrep- 
resentation  in  the  units  of  other  branches 
also  led  to  reconsideration  of  their  em- 
ployment in  types  of  units,  including  di- 
visions, other  than  those  originally  pro- 
vided. 

Selective  Service  pressure  on  the  Army 
to  accept  increasingly  large  numbers  of 
Negroes  as  they  became  available 
through  the  draft  accentuated  the  need 
for  new  units.  Selective  Service  and  the 
War  Department  discussed  "this  ex- 
tremely troublesome  problem"  fre- 
quently, with  Selective  Service,  on 
occasion,  threatening  to  abandon  the 
procedure  of  delivering  white  and  Negro 
selectees  on  the  basis  of  separate  calls  as 
requested  by  the  Army  in  favor  of 
selection  by  order  number  without  re- 
gard to  color  quotas.1  The  dispropor- 
tionate numbers  of  Negroes  passed  over 
in  filling  Army  color  quotas  was  proving 
embarrassing  to  Selective  Service  in  its 
public  relations.  The  legality  of  the 
whole  procedure  of  separate  calls  by 
color  was  being  questioned. 

War  Department  agencies  suggested 


several  replies  to  Selective  Service's  pro- 
posal to  abandon  calls  by  separate  color 
quotas:  Troop  units  had  been  planned 
on  the  basis  of  population  ratios  and 
could  not  be  altered  without  a  complete 
reorganization;  Negroes  in  excess  of  10.6 
percent  who  happened  to  be  in  Class  I-A 
could  not  be  inducted  without  raising 
the  question  of  Negroes  carrying  more 
than  their  fair  share  of  the  military  obli- 
gation of  the  country;  new  units,  espe- 
cially for  the  Air  Forces,  were  being 
planned;  and,  since  the  Selective  Service 
Act  did  not  limit  the  obligation  for  train- 
ing Negroes  to  the  Army,  the  Navy,  too, 
should  be  requested  to  assume  its  share 
of  the  responsibility.  The  War  Depart- 
ment formally  answered  Selective  Serv- 
ice in  a  "non-committal"  fashion  stating 
that  it  was  not  unmindful  of  the  problem 
and  that  Selective  Service  would  be  kept 
informed  of  studies  of  reallocation  and 
reorganization  then  under  way.2 

In  the  summer  of  1942,  the  first  criti- 
cal shortage  of  men  needed  to  fill  units 
activated  in  excess  of  original  plans  oc- 
curred. For  July  the  Army  sent  a 
supplemental  call  for  65,000  white  and 
10,000  Negro  men  to  Selective  Service. 
The  Director  of  Selective  Service,  Maj. 
Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  refused  to  honor 
the  call  until  its  racial  proportions  were 
readjusted.  He  accepted  a  revised  call 
for  50,000  whites  and  20,000  Negroes 
with  the  understanding  that  the  August 
call  would  contain  an  even  heavier  pro- 
portion of  Negroes.  "Otherwise,  we 
feel,"  G-i  explained,  "that  popular  de- 
mands will  cause  the  question  to  be 
placed  before  the  War  Manpower  Board. 
This  should  be  avoided  at  all  costs  as  it 


lLtr,  Dir  Selective  Sv  to  SW,  18  Sep  41,  AG 
324.7!  (9-18-41). 


s  Ltr,  and  Memo  for  Record  attached,  TAG  to 
Dir  Selective  Sv,  n  Oct  41,  AG  324.71  (9-18-41). 
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would  probably  result  in  the  Army  being 
forced  to  accept  [men]  from  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  in  accordance  with 
their  order  numbers  without  regard  to 
color."  3 

While  successive  communications 
from  Selective  Service  and  the  interested 
public  were  coming  in,  various  plans  for 
the  placement  and  utilization  of  Negro 
inductees  were  proposed  and  a  few  of 
these  were  tried.  But  the  only  plan 
which  would  serve  to  keep  the  backlog 
of  selectees  low  enough  to  satisfy  Selec- 
tive Service  would  be  one  that  provided 
enough  units  for  Negroes.  Accordingly, 
the  arms  and  services  were  told  again 
and  again  that  each  must  make  available 
a  proportionate  share  of  its  units  for 
Negro  enlisted  men.  Under  the  pres- 
sure of  providing  sufficient  units  for  Ne- 
groes, the  organization  of  units  for  the 
sake  of  guaranteeing  vacancies  became 
a  major  goal.  In  some  cases,  careful 
examination  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
types  of  units  provided  was  subordinated 
to  the  need  to  create  units  which  could 
receive  Negroes.  As  a  result,  several 
types  of  units  with  limited  military  value 
were  formed  in  some  branches  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  absorbing  otherwise 
unwanted  Negroes.  Conversely,  certain 
types  of  units  with  legitimate  and  im- 
portant military  functions  were  filled 
with  Negroes  who  could  not  function 
efficiently  in  the  tasks  to  which  they  were 
assigned. 

Ground  Units  for  the  Air  Forces 

The  branch  singled  out  for  much  of 
the  public,  political,  and  internal  mili- 
tary pressure  to  expand  its  use  of  Ne- 

aMemo,  G-i  for  CofS,  5  Jun  42.  WDCSA  291.21 
(6-5-42) • 


groes  was  the  Air  Corps.  Public  pres- 
sures, as  explained  previously,  were  the 
result  of  long-term  campaigns  which 
succeeded  in  achieving  political  and 
press  support.  Military  pressures  came 
from  other  arms  and  services  and  from 
the  general  staff  divisions.  As  the  lack 
of  balance  in  proportionate  distribution 
became  greater  among  the  arms  and 
services,  the  War  Department  and  the 
ground  arms  and  services  became  con- 
vinced that  at  least  part  of  the  answer 
to  the  problem  lay  with  the  Air  Corps. 
If  the  Air  Corps,  rapidly  becoming  the 
largest  of  the  Army's  branches,  absorbed 
more  Negroes,  pressure  on  the  ground 
arms  and  services  to  provide  more  and 
more  Negro  units  would  be  lessened. 
This  thinking  was  later  applied  as  well 
to  the  Air  Forces  as  a  whole,  for  if  the 
Arms  and  Services  with  the  Army  Air 
Forces  accepted  more  Negro  units,  they 
could  absorb  part  of  the  Negro  person- 
nel which  the  ground  arms  and  services 
would  otherwise  have  to  accept. 

Because  of  its  high  enlistment  appeal 
the  Air  Corps,  in  the  earlier  period  of 
expansion,  was  able  to  obtain  a  majority 
of  its  men  through  regular  enlistment 
channels.  Since  only  selectees  were  af- 
fected by  the  Selective  Service  Act's 
racial  clauses,  only  that  portion  of  the 
Air  Corps  personnel  which  came  through 
the  draft  was  affected  by  rulings  on  pro- 
portionate Negro  strength. 

In  the  fall  of  1940,  the  Air  Corps  was 
informed  that  it  would  receive  35,000 
selectees  as  its  1941  spring  quota.  Of 
these,  9  percent,  or  2,250  would  be  Ne- 
gro. The  Air  Corps  proposed,  ini- 
tially, that  these  Negro  enlisted  men  be 
placed  in  "air  base  detachments." 
These  units  were  to  be  trained  and  em- 
ployed as  parts  of  air  base  groups.  De- 
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tachments  would  be  authorized  when 
Negro  selectees  were  sent  to  a  given  air 
base.  Although  they  were  to  be  carried 
in  the  tables  of  organization  of  air  base 
groups,  the  base  "detachment"  was  in- 
tended to  prevent  mixing  Negroes  and 
whites  in  the  same  unit.  In  a  "corrected 
version"  suggested  by  G— 3,  the  Air 
Corps  substituted  250-man  "training 
squadrons  (separate)  "  to  be  over  and 
above  the  regular  Air  Corps  allotment 
of  selectees  and  to  be  completely  separate 
from  air  base  groups.  This  arrange- 
ment, by  which  the  Air  Corps  allotment 
of  selectees  rose  from  25,000  to  27,250 
men,  would  prevent  interference  with 
the  planned  use  of  the  original  25,000 
white  selectees  on  whom  the  Air  Corps 
had  counted  for  its  combat  group  expan- 
sion program.4 

Before  activation  of  the  first  nine  avi- 
ation training  squadrons  in  June  1941, 
it  was  explained  that  they  were  being 
organized  "solely  to  take  care  of  the 
colored  selectees  allotted  to  the  Air 
Corps . ..."  5  They  were  later  described 
as  activated  "to  aid  in  the  many  duties 
which  must  be  performed  to  keep  in 
order  the  stations  of  the  AAF  within  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States." 
They  were  intentionally  left  with  their 
duties  vaguely  denned  so  that  local  com- 
manders might  have  discretion  in  the 
uses  to  which  they  were  put.6 

Aviation  squadrons,   as  these  units 


4Ltr,  OCofAC  to  TAG,  3  Oct  40;  Memo,  G-3 
for  TAG,  12  Oct  40;  Ltr,  OCofAC  to  TAG,  10  Oct 
40;  Memo,  OCofAC  for  G-3,  10  Oct  40.  All  in  AG 
320.2  Air  Corps  (10-3-40)  (i). 

5  Memo,  G-3  for  G-i,  4  Mar  41,  AG  580.7  <t- 
27-41) . 

6  Memo,  DCofAS  for  Asst  CofAS,  Tng,  9  Oct  42; 
Memo,  CofAS  for  DCofS,  14  Oct  42;  Ltr,  Air  AG 
to  CG  AFCC,  CG  TTC,  6  Mar  42.  All  in  AAF 
agi.aB, 


were  later  called,  were  established  at 
every  major  air  base.  The  troop  basis 
of  the  Army  Air  Forces,  by  30  June  1942, 
provided  for  184  such  squadrons.  A 
total  of  266  were  eventually  activated.7 
A  few  of  these  squadrons  operated  under 
specific  tables  of  organization,  but  the 
vast  majority  came  under  the  bulk  allot- 
ment system,  under  which  personnel 
was  allotted  to  particular  commands  and 
headquarters  which,  in  turn,  allotted 
personnel  to  particular  units  as  required 
by  the  using  installation.  Their 
strengths  therefore  fluctuated  according 
to  the  determined  needs  of  the  station 
to  which  they  were  assigned.  Aviation 
squadrons  were  thereby  enabled  to  ab- 
sorb, within  reasonable  limits,  as  many 
or  as  few  selectees  at  a  given  time  as 
were  necessary  to  maintain  the  desired 
distribution  of  Negroes  within  the  Air 
Corps. 

Another  type  of  Negro  unit  widely 
employed  by  the  Air  Forces  was  the 
aviation  quartermaster  truck  company  or 
air  base  transportation  platoon.  These 
were  technically  units  of  the  arms  and 
services  with  the  Air  Corps  and  not  Air 
Corps  units.  They  served  to  absorb  the 
initial  proportion  of  Negroes  allotted  to 
the  services  with  the  Air  Corps.  In  De- 
cember 1940,  the  Air  Corps  learned  that 
it  was  being  allotted  3,627  Negro  en- 
listed men  for  duty  with  its  arms  and 
services.  "If  this  is  correct,"  the  chief 
of  the  Air  Corps  Plans  Division  observed, 


'Most  of  these,  permanently  assigned  to  airfields, 
were  inactivated  in  1944,  their  personnel  being 
absorbed  in  one  or  another  of  the  sections  of  the 
new  AAF  base  units.  While  these  sections  were 
technically  parts  of  the  same  base  unit,  the  fact 
that  each  had  its  own  commander  and  morning 
report  made  each  a  separate  unit  in  conformity 
with  the  16  October  1940  policy  requiring  separate 
Negro  units. 
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"it  appears  that  every  Quartermaster 
Truck  Company  assigned  to  duty  at  Air 
Corps  stations  will  be  colored.  There 
may  be  additional  colored  personnel  of 
some  other  service  at  a  few  stations."  8 
Preparations  were  made  to  receive  these 
units,  which  averaged  70  enlisted  men 
each.  It  was  suggested  that  future  bar- 
racks construction  at  each  station  provide 
one  or  two  barracks  units  separated  from 
others  so  that  "necessary  segregation" 
would  be  possible  if  and  when  the  allot- 
ment of  Negro  troops  to  the  Air  Corps 
was  increased  further  by  the  War  De- 
partment. The  truck  companies,  but 
not  the  transportation  platoons,  were 
generally  assigned  to  service  groups. 
Companies  were  organized  either  under 
definite  tables  or  by  allotment.  Pla- 
toons were  generally  allotment  units. 

By  the  end  of  1941  the  authorized 
squadrons  and  service  units  with  the  Air 
Forces  could  no  longer  absorb  all  of  the 
men  which  the  Air  Forces  had  to  take 
if  it  was  to  come  close  to  its  proportion- 
ate share  of  Negro  strength.  As  long  as 
the  Air  Forces  did  not  absorb  its  share 
of  the  increase  of  Negroes,  G-3  insisted, 
ground  branches  could  expect  to  con- 
tinue to  be  "overloaded  with  colored 
due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  in  the  past 
they  have  absorbed  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  colored  personnel  resulting 
from  expansion  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces."  9  During  1942  the  Army  was 
to  expand  to  3,600,000  men.  Of  these, 
337>75°  were  to  be  Negroes.  The  Air 
Forces,  which  was  to  expand  to  997,687 
—more  than  a  quarter  of  the  entire 
Army— was  allotted  53,299  Negroes  in 
1942,  or  10.6  percent  of  its  total  increase 

8  Memo,  CofAC  Plans  Div  to  Chief  Buildings 
and  Grounds,  g  Dec  40,  AAF  sgi,?A. 
*  Memo,  G-3  for  CofS,  6  Jan  42,  OCS  20602-849. 


of  502,822  men.  This  number,  added 
to  the  24,293  Negroes  previously  allotted 
(most  of  whom  had  not  yet  been  ac- 
cepted) ,  would  give  the  Air  Forces  a 
total  of  77,592  Negroes.10 

The  Air  Forces  contended  that  the 
maximum  number  of  Negroes  which  it 
could  use  was  20,739  in  the  Air  Corps 
and  23,468  in  its  services,  a  total  of 
44,207. 11  If  the  Air  Forces  allotment 
were  reduced,  ground  units  would  then 
have  to  absorb  the  excess  33,385  Negroes 
in  addition  to  the  260,158  already  allot- 
ted them.  Ground  forces  could  do  so 
only  if  two  white  divisions  in  the  troop 
basis  were  converted  to  Negro  or  if  two 
white  divisions  plus  several  nondivi- 
sional  units  were  deleted  and  unneeded 
Negro  separate  rifle  battalions  were  sub- 
stituted. To  prevent  this,  G-3  recom- 
mended that  the  Air  Forces  be  required 
to  accept  its  53,299  Negroes  out  of  the 
1942  increase  in  the  Army.  The  Chief 
of  Staff  approved,  adding  the  stipulation 
that  air  base  defense  units  "for  the  num- 
ber of  air  bases  found  necessary"  be  or- 
ganized and  that  Negro  personnel  be 
used  for  this  purpose  as  required.12 

Initially  2